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Convention Headquarters 


Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 
Michigan, Scene of Successful 
Meeting of Local Agents 

































She Didn’t 
Pinch Pennies 


A RETIRED business 
woman enjoying life, she 
didn’t miss any fun while 
she prepared for the life 
income she is receiving 
today. She simply planned 
with a part of her earnings 
for a John Hancock An- 
nuity—the ideal arrange- 
ment for young working 
people who want to stay 
young through life. Clip 
the coupon for interesting 
information. 
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LIFE INSURANCE Company 


OF Boston. Massacnusetrs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about Annuities 














Women 
as 
Prospects 


Tu JOH:. HANcOCK has 
wa.ched with iniercst the c_anging 
attitude cf women toward life insur- 
ance. Once conceraed only as bene- 
ficiaries, they have become a force as 
buyers. keeping step with their in- 
creased responsibilities as indepen- 
dent business women, as co-earners 
with their husbands and as the actual! 
heads of families. Through various 
agencies, this Company has substan- 
tially aided in the education of 
women toward a realization of what 
life insurance and annuities can do 
for them. The advertisement shown 
at the left is one of a series appearing 
during the fall months of 1934. 

national magazines having a circula- 


tion of more than 15 million. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Faith and Energy 


AITH and energy bring men to fame or fortune and the causes 

they espouse to triumph and renown. Their presence has made 

names imperishable and endowed nations with grandeur and 
lustre for an unending posterity. 


History recounts thousands of examples of their potency. The 
clans of Asia, confident and active, pushed across waste and fastness 
to the fertility and civilization of Europe. Firm and fervid the 
followers of Christ heralded His message to the ends of the earth, 
impervious even to defeat by death or persecution. Columbus fought 
doubt and inaction to open a New World. Washington fired with a 
new zeal a faltering band and gained a victory which, since its 
achievement, has had force on the destinies of governments and 
peoples. 


Faith is essential to the successful pursuance of any endeavor. 
Possession of it rests on and is derived from complete knowledge 
of the facts pertinent to the cause which inspires it. Through a 
process of reasoning, a conclusion is formed and with thorough con- 
currence of the mind unswerving belief is established. A will to 
accomplish is in turn engendered. 


To attain results, this faith must be buttressed by a restless 
energy. Energy, variously defined as matter in motion and the 
capacity of producing an effect, is better said to be power efficiently 
and forcibly exerted to obtain a given result. With faith to inspire 
energy, the problem of advance is solved. To paraphrase Goethe, 
“faith and energy will do anything that can be done in this world; 
no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities will make a two- 
legged animal a man without them.” 


Life insurance owes its progress and prestige to the fact that 
through years of the most exacting test, it has proved the most 
effective answer to the inherent craving of man for protection for 
his family and himself against the forces of poverty and despair. 
Life insurance men, filled with the confidence that almost a century 
of achievement end acclaim brings, must be animated to greater 
efforts. They cannot be laggard in forwarding the countless evi- 
dences of the benefactions of their institutions. They must be mind- 
ful of and heartened by the unalterable fact that through the four 
thousand years of written history, no social order has ever been im- 
posed which stills the individual’s ambition to be free from the haunt- 
ing clutch of want. Satisfaction with the bare necessities of life has 
never been written of any people anywhere anytime. The institution 
of life insurance has by its performance justified the faith of its 
followers and calls for a vigorous, energetic drive to spread its 


influence. 
La We 
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SUPPORT, SACRIFICE, SUCCESS 


Allan |. Wolff Reviews Accomplishments of 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
During Administration Year 


HE activities of the N.A.LA. dur- 

ing the past year have been cen- 

tered chiefly in Washington; the 
first half, in an attempt to secure adop- 
tion of a Code of Fair Competition for 
the production subdivision of the in- 
surance industry; the second, in nego- 
tiations with officials of a number of 
governmental bureaus looking toward 
conservation, for agents, of the insur- 
ance business in which the Government 
is interested. 

The story of the code negotiations is 
known too well to require repetition. 
Suffice it to say that insurance ap- 
peared as a house divided. Nor was 
the hope of setting up self-regulatory 
machinery within the business destined 
to be fulfilled within the year. 

For the second half-year, the report 
is in more optimistic vein. Of the two 
governmental! agencies of chief concern, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
with its loans on cotton and other 
commodities, and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, which is lending vast 
sums of money to the individual home 
owners, we are happy to report distinct 
progress if not outright success. 

On the very eve of this convention 
came word that the CCC had reversed 
its former policy, and in response to 
the appeal of our members, fortified 
by their representatives in Congress, 
has decreed that hereafter all cotton 
on which it makes loans will be in- 
sured by the warehousemen, thus leav- 
ing the business open to free and fair 
competition. 


Overcoming Great Odds 


The National Association is entitled 
to ring the changes on this decision. 
It waged a gallant fight against well- 
nigh overwhelming odds. In the very 
beginning, officials of the Corporation 
were led to believe that the local agents 
of the cotton-growing states are not 
qualified to write insurance on cotton, 
but that the services of “competent 
brokers” were vital to the protection 


of the Government’s interests. 

There is no doubt that these officials 
believed in the correctness of this mis- 
information when they acted upon it. 
It created a barrier that at times ap- 








a 





The accompanying article is 
extracted from the annual re- 
port of the president of the 
Agents’ Association as delivered 
by Mr. Wolff at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, this week. 





peared to be too high to surmount. 
We appreciated the irony of the situa- 
tion in view of the fact that we have 
been informed that one of the chosen 
brokerage houses never had written 
any cotton insurance, and had to cb- 
tain the services of a new man who 
was experienced in it. 


Drama of Success 


We knew these things ourselves, but 
getting our message across was an- 
other story, a dramatic story if you 
please, in which the actors were the 
National Association, the Southern 
Agents’ Conference, one large company 
group which placed itself at the dis- 
posal of the agents, and practically 
every Senator and Congressman in the 
United States. 

The play, naturally, centred around 
the Southern Agents Conference, which 
had seen a great volume of the cov- 
erage on this big money crop vanish 
like the dew before the sun. 





ALLAN I. WOLFF 





Never in the history of the Associa- 
tion has there been exhibited such 
teamwork as when the call went out 
to the membership to come to the aid 
of the Southern agents. The response 
was swift, generous and decisive. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion has not yet announced its final 
determination in regard to the several 
proposals now before it for the han- 
dling of the insurance on the residences 
on which it makes loans. 

We deem it of vast importance to 
conserve this dwelling business for 
local agents throughout the country. 
While the greatest amount of any one 
loan is $14,000, and the average is 
around $3,000, in the aggregate, the 
sums being loaned are stupendous. The 
loss of this enormous business and its 
concentration in a few hands would be 
disastrous to many an agency. 

As matters now stand, all of the 
Corporation’s business is retained local- 
ly where the agent collects the premium 
from the home owner. Where the Cor- 
poration is forced to collect the pre- 
mium, the coverage automatically goes 
to one company, and is written by the 
agents of that company alone, on a 
brokerage basis. 

If our plan should be crowned with 
success, it will be another case of the 
non-member agent getting “a free 
ride.” While in the opinion of some, 
we should have tried to secure this 
business for members only, our case 
is stronger by reason of the fact that 
no selfish motive can be attached to 
our proposal. 


The Separation Problem 

Not all of the year’s activities have 
been concentrated in Washington. One 
of the most interesting developments 
came with the decision of the Eastern 
and the Western underwriters associa- 
tions to enforce separation in the ex- 
cepted cities in their respective terri- 
tories. As an organization, we can 
properly take no action on this ques- 
tion, because the decision was made 
without consultation with us. As in- 
dividuals, however, many of us are 
deeply concerned. 

In some territories, separation has 
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been in effect for a long time, and in 
others, there is partial separation. The 
present movement is particularly dis- 
turbing because it affects cities where 
strong local boards prevail, and where 
agents representing organization and 
non-organization companies dwell to- 
gether in harmony. If a program of 
separation should disrupt the orderly 
conduct of these strong boards, chaos 
would ensue. 





There is another kind of separation 
which is gaining headway in some of 
these strong local boards, known as 
the “all in” or “all out” rule, which 
is designed to help the agents and com- 
panies jointly to improve their busi- 
ness. In many of these boards this 
rule has long been a standard, and it 
would seem to us a grave pity, if not 
a disaster, for any of these very spots 
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to be disturbed by a company dictum 
which is locally unnecessary. 

At the moment, it seems doubtful 
that the program will be carried 
through. There are two distinct 
schools of thought among the compa- 
nies within the organizations which 
have not yet become harmonized. 

However laudable the original pur- 
pose of the Interstate Underwriters 

(Concluded on page 29) 





Agency Dollars From Automobiles 


Production Record of the Motor Vehicle Industry 
Means Substantial Profits for Local Producers 


whether it be social, political or 

commercial, there must always be 
leaders, not only from a constructive 
standpoint, but also to collect and give 
voice to the thoughts, ideals and inten- 
tions of the public. In the present 
economic situation, I believe the auto- 
mobile industry is proving to be one 
of the leaders, from both of these an- 
gles; it is one of the industries which 
is making rapid strides in increased 
production and sales, and this increased 
production and sale is, in itself, the 
reflection of an increased confidence 
and buying power of the American 
public. 


I" the development of any movement, 


In Only 38 Years 


We all realize the importance of the 
automotive industry to our commer- 
cial life, but I doubt very much if many 
of us realize the gigantic strides the 
industry has made since its start. As 
# matter of comparison, in 1895 there 
were four passenger cars registered in 
the United States—in 1933 there were 
23,819,537 automotive vehicles regis- 
tered. Quite a difference from the 
four cars registered 38 years previous- 
ly! Some conception of the amount of 
money spent by the owners of these 
23 to 24 million cars which are travel- 
ing our highways may be gained 
through the fact that in 1933 motor 
vehicles in the United States produced 
$810,000,000 in gasoline taxes and reg- 
istration fees alone, and the gasoline 
consumption for the year is given as 
15,897,000,000. 

Economically, the automobile indus- 
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By James W. HENRY 


try turned the corner in 1933. In 
that year defiationary forces were fi- 
nally overcome which, in the previous 
three years, had cut production 74 per 
cent from the 1929 peak and increased 
the age of the average car from three 
and a half years to five years. 
Production of new cars in 1933 
showed a pick-up over 1932, but did 
not equal the 1931 figure. The actual 
comparison is— 
1931—2,389,738 
1932—1,370,678 
1933—1,959,201 
The “dollar value” of the 1933 pro- 
duction of motor vehicles in the United 
States was $970,200,000. 
According to the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, the first 
six months’ production of 1934 sur- 











This interesting discussion was 
prepared by Mr. Henry for 
presentation before the annual 
meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Wednes- 
day. Mr. Henry, whose home is 
in Pittsburgh and who has just 
been elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of 
Agents, is one of the best known 
and most successful producers 
in this country. 








passed the first half of 1933 by 75 per 
cent. The year started off well, but 
along about May the automobile mar- 
ket took a slump, and while this was 
continued into June production, yet 
June of 1934 showed a 27 per cent in- 
crease over the same month of last 
year. Some of the large motor-car 
manufacturers have reported June as 
being the best month of the year—one 
manufacturer reports it as being the 
best since 1930; another since 1931, 
ete. 


Avenues to Sales 


The rapid strides of the automobile 
industry to lead the way out of the 
depression were not brought about by 
simply letting nature take its course, 
but were accomplished only through 
hard work, improved automobile de- 
signs, and up-to-the-minute selling 
plans. Its success should be a com- 
pelling factor in our study of the vari- 
ous methods which we should adopt to 
secure automobile insurance. It goes 
without saying that the automobile 
business is of prime importance as a 
business builder for every local agent 
and, this being true, let us search 
among the various avenues of produc- 
tion for the selling of this important 
branch of our business. 

In the study of insurance as a whole, 
I have come to the conclusion that as 
respects the representation of a com- 
pany, there are three important factors 
which go to make up for the agent 
the insurance contract which he sells, 
and these three, in the order of their 

(Continued on page 10) 










































Fireproof Ships 


ILL action result from the 

investigations into the burn- 
ing of the Morro Castle? Cur- 
rent discussion of remedial action 
centers on fireproof construction, 
but what will come of it? The 
same conditions exist now that 
existed on Jan. 12, 1933, when 
THE SPECTATOR set forth its views 
on the subject in the following 
editorial : 

Whenever fires on board ships 
are mentioned in shipping circles, 
there always will be someone to 
remark that such fires are infre- 
quent; that their number is not 
large, comparatively. Such a re- 
mark, though true, is misleading. 
The almost total destruction by 
fire of the luxurious French liner 
Atlantique in the English Chan- 
nel last Wednesday is a costly re- 
minder of the circumstances sur- 
rounding fire at sea. Not only 
are fire-fighting conditions more 
difficult than on land, but the 
chances of escape for passengers 
and crew are almost negligible. 
Fortunately, the Atlantique car- 
ried no passengers, as it was be- 
ing sailed by a skeleton crew to 
drydock for overhauling. Yet 
seventeen of the more than two 
hundred men on board lost their 
lives. This toll of valuable lives 
would have been even more dis- 
turbing had the vessel, which had 
accommodations for twelve hun- 
dred passengers, been in regular 
service when the fire occurred. 

That the fire risk on passenger 
ships is greater than on the mer- 
chant type of vessel is evident, 
due to the luxurious fittings of 
the passenger accommodations. 
The destruction of such a vessel 
is of serious moment to marine 
underwriters. The problem of 
minimizing this risk is of the 
greatest importance. Naval archi- 
tects are agreed that it can be 
done, but they are as powerless 4s 
the underwriters. It is up to the 
ship owner who issues the specifi- 
cations, to protect his own inter- 
ests. The architects have recom- 
mended fireproof construction as 
a possible and practical solution, 
the only drawback being that it 
would mean added expense. This 
the ship owner is apparently un- 
willing to bear, inasmuch as pres- 
ent regulations do not require 
such strict specifications. A not- 


With the Editors 


interest to 
American underwriters has been 
the new United States cabin liner 


able exception of 


Manhattan, which is equipped 
with flame-proof wooden panels 
on the walls of all cabins and cor- 
ridors in the first and tourist 
class quarters. These panels are 
constructed of specially prepared 
South American woods, and it is 
said that if a blow torch could 
penetrate the panelling no fire 
would result. This is the first ship 
to be equipped with such protec- 
tion. 

When it is considered that a 
passenger liner is in the nature 
of a hotel—except for the impor- 
tant factor that the guest is vir- 
tually imprisoned until his ship 
touches port—they can be offered 
no reasonable explanation why it 
should not be as safely con- 
structed as a hotel. Yet it has 
been stated by a reputable naval 
architect that there is hardly a 
ship on the sea today which could 
be placed at 42nd Street and 
Broadway in New York City and 
used as a hotel or similar struc- 
ture for the accommodation of 
people. The fire regulations of 
the city would not permit it. The 
same architect further remarked 
that the ship owners will eventu- 
ally make their vessels fireproof, 
not because they love their 
patrons, but because the law will 
restrain them from operation if 
they don’t. 

At the present time there does 
not exist in the United States, nor 
in any other country, any fixed 
rules concerning the materials to 
be used in passenger ships, from 
the point of view of combustibili- 
ty or inflammability. The Interna- 
tional Convention for Safety of 
Life at Sea provides for the fitting 
of fire-resisting bulkheads above 
the bulkhead deck, but the United 
States has not as yet subscribed 
to this body. Underwriters will 
await with interest the findings 
of the conference committee of 
the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation Marine Committee, 
which is preparing a report on 
the use of fire resistive materials 
in accommodation spaces and fire 
resistive arrangements with par- 
ticular reference to draft stops 
through such portions of the ship. 
It is hoped that some action along 
the lines of fireproof construction 
will follow. 





Sense vs. Folly 


HEN the question of a code 

of fair practices for the in- 
surance business was under dis- 
cussion and the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents was 
agitating for its adoption, the 
companies—particularly the fire 
companies — refused pointblank 
to give any intimation that they 
would join in a movement to abol- 
ish the evils complained of and 
seek cooperatively for a means of 
joint agreement. Despite this, 
the companies frankly admitted 
that unfair practices did exist in 
the fire insurance business. An 
attitude of this kind is scarcely 
tenable. To admit that unethical 
and inimical practices do exist in 
the fire insurance business and 
then to make that admission a 
kind of exit speech seems just a 
little foolish. 

There is no point in the admis- 
sion if the doorway to intelligent 
and concerted action is to be 
slammed shut with the same 
breath. Similarly, there is no 
point in destructive admissions 
unless those making them are 
prepared to offer a suggestion for 
future procedure. The companies 
certainly did not cover them- 
selves with credit by the manner 
in which they failed to meet the 
agents on equitable ground. 

Since the companies admitted 
unfair practices, and since they 
subsequently refused to do any- 
thing which would lead to the 
removal of the ills, it is up to the 
agents to carry the fight to the 
enemy camp. They can best do 
this by definitely outlining just 
what the unfair practices are 
and by openly naming names 
and charging offending companies 
with their crimes. In all honesty, 
the agents must also be prepared 
to admit their own faults. 

With the spotlight of sensible 
opinion focussed on specific prac- 
tices held to be unfair, and with 
the names of offenders blazoned 
across the insurance sky, there is 
a good chance that the companies 
will be disposed, if not forced, to 
cooperate. 
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Time 


A Spectator tabulation of the rate 


of interest earned on mean invested | 


funds by 100 life insurance companies, 
having approximately 90 per cent of 
the total assets of all life insurance 
companies in the United States, re- 
veals that interest earnings in 1933 
were 4.75 per cent, the lowest in 
any year of the 20-year period, and 
compares with the average for the 
period of 5.18 per cent. 





Ford D. Albritton, for six years 
agency director of the Houston divi- 
sion, Great Southern Life Insurance 
Company, is appointed general sales 
director of the company. 





The Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Birmingham is reported as 
entering Georgia, establishing an 
office at Columbus with A. B. Hale as 


manager. 





The Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Davenport, la., takes over | 
management of the Register Life | 
Insurance Company of the same city | 
under the terms of a reinsurance con- | 


tract approved in the Scott County 
District Court. 





Claims totaling $631,000 heve been 
filed against assets of the Mississippi 
Valley Life, which failed in April, 
1932, according to the report of the 
receivers recently filed in the Circuit 
Court at St. Louis. 





William Murdoch, former secretary 
of the Oklahoma Insurance Board, 
dies of a heart attack at the age of 
62 years. 

The Association of Superintendents 
of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada holds its annual meeting at 
St. John, N. B., reporting on its efforts 
to promote uniform insurance legisla- 
tion throughout the Dominion. 





C. Stanley Stults of Hightstown, 
N. J., is elected president of the 
New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers at the annual meeting of that 
organization in Atlantic City. 





Henry J. Zechlin, secretary of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, in charge of its local de- 
partment, dies at his home in South 
Orange, N. J., at the age of 59 years. 





James W. Henry of Pittsburgh is 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
the annual convention held in Pocono 
Manor, Pa. 





Richard F. Van Vranken is elected 
@ vice-president of the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York, con- 
tinuing as secretary and general 
adjuster, and Leonard Peterson is 
appointed an assistant secretary of 
the company. 





Hull and disbursements insurance 
on the passenger liner Morro Castle, 
which met disaster off the New Jersey 
Coast, aggregated $4,200,000, of 
which amount $1,500,000 was carried 
by companies in the United States 
and $2,700,000 was placed abroad, 
mostly with Lloyds of London. 
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Ominous Rumblings 








SOUNDINGS 


|-————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 























insurance business are two: Workmen’s 


Tins consistently sore spots of the casualty 
compensation and automobile liability. 





Although the present plague is workmen’s 


compensation ills, the automobile liability 
field may one day be the scene of the most 
crucial conflict in casualty insurance history. 

The matter of indemnifying persons in- 
jured in automobile accidents assumes each 
day more of the complexion of a social prob- 
lem. The demonstrated ineffectuality of 
compulsory insurance by no means cleared 
the path of the private insurance carriers of 
danger. Already there are rumblings of dis- 
satisfaction with financial responsibility laws 
and at least one State is on the verge of de- 
serting them for an automobile compensation 
scheme. 

If the law of negligence is ever jettisoned 
and automobile accident injuries are indem- 
nified according to fixed, statutory awards, 
it would seem, in the light of workmen’s 
compensation insurance, that the writing of 
automobile accident insurance by private 
companies would be next to an impossibility. 

The automobile was, perhaps, the greatest 
single factor in the development of property 
insurance to the tremendous proportions it 
assumes today. The vigorous automotive in- 
dustry set the pace and the insurance busi- 
ness held to it. Can it continue to do so? 

Jim Henry said at Grand Rapids that 
three quarters of a million new cars were 
purchased in 1933 by people earning less 
than $3,000 a year. We understand the 
wizardry of an automobile sale, but how are 
such people going to pay for liability in- 
surance ? 
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Tide 


Daily average sales of general mer- 
chandise in small towns and rural 
areas show an increase in dollar vol- 
ume from July to August of 17.5 per 
cent and a 5.5 per cent improvement 
over August of last year, according 
to estimates made by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Retail prices declined three-tenths 
of | per cent during August to a 
level 2.6 per cent below the high 
of April | last, but, on Sept. |, were 
6.3 per cent above the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, and 26.3 per 
cent above the 1933 low point, ac- 
cording to the Fairchild retail price 
index. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Sept. 15, 
1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
123.10 and closed Saturday at 121.97. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same period closed Monday at 
28.80 and closed Saturday at 28.17. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same period closed Monday 
at 94.82 and closed Saturday at 
93.83. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same period closed Monday at 
91.35 and closed Saturday at 89.72. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 21 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of 19!/2 per cent 
reported for last week. 





Grain prices sagged on the Chi- 


| cago Board of Trade last week due 





to uncertainty over the future and 
the threat of heavy imports from 
Canada, and wheat closed Saturday 
2% to 35% cents lower for the week. 





Merchandise exports from Japan 
totaled 209,000,000 yen in August, 
giving the nation a favorable trade 
balance of 29,000,000 yen. 





World-wide drought conditions 
have raised China this year to the 
position of leading wheat producing 
country, displacing Russia and the 
United States, the 1934 crop in 
China being estimated at approxi- 
mately 850,000,000 bushels, nearly 
double latest forecasts for the 
American crop. 





The general index number for in- 
dustrial production in Italy, based 
on 100 for 1928, stood at 87.71 in 
June, which represented an increase 
of 8.30 per cent over the correspond- 
ing month of last year and 36.65 per 
cent over June, 1932. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Sept. 8 totaled 562,730 
cars, a decrease of 83,050 cars under 
the preceding week and also 15,203 
cars under the corresponding week 
in 1933, both weeks in this instance 


| including the Labor Day holiday. 
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Agency Dollars From Automobiles 


(Continued from page 7) 


importance, are—SECURITY, SER- 
VICE and COST. But many buyers of 
insurance reverse the order of these 
important elements of the insurance 
contract. 

It is taken for granted by most as- 
sureds when placing insurance, that the 
agent has made a careful selection of 
the company which will give him ab- 
solute security and excellent service 
under the contract and so, primarily, 
he is interested only in the COST of 
the insurance. It therefore behooves 
the agent to exercise extreme care in 
the selection of the insurance company 
he offers his client, and I am fully 
convinced the agent should have in his 
office only stock insurance companies 
of undoubted strength as a guarantee 
of SECURITY to his clients. Having 
made a careful study of the strength 
of his own company, it is an easy mat- 
ter for the agent, when in competition 
with another company, to make an 
analysis and comparison of the secur- 
ity afforded by both companies. This 
analysis should never be made in any 
attempt to disparage the standing of 
a competing company, but should be a 
full, free and complete exposition of the 
strength of the companies in compari- 
son. 


The Agent's Service 


The subject of SERVICE embraces 
many factors upon which we could 
dwell at great length, but let me touch 
upon the service of the agent himself 
to his client. First, and most impor- 
tant, he must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the policy contract he is going 
to sell; he must also have a knowledge 
of the client’s requirements and the 
proper coverage therefor; he should 
know what other companies have to 
offer and wherein his contract excels; 
he should be able to properly instruct 
his insured as to his legal liability, 
especially under the Financial Respon- 
sibility Laws; he should maintain at 
all times a close and friendly contact 
with his client that he may be fully 
informed immediately of any change 
in insurance needs of coverage as al- 
ready provided. 

The COST of the insurance should 
be an equitable premium charge for 
the hazard covered and the agent at 
all times should be prepared to justify 
such fair and equitable premium-car- 
rying charge to any client, as against 
what is commonly known as cut-rate 
competition; if the agent believes that 
the promulgated rate of his company 
is a fair charge for the coverage 


granted, he never fears the “cut-rater” 

in competition, and his assured will 

generally be willing to pay the slight 
additional premium charge. 

Here are some of the sources from 
which an agent can increase his earn- 
ings in the production of automobile 
business: 

1. INDIVIDUAL PLEASURE TYPE 
CARS, for owner, including “drive 
other car” and “hired car” coverage, 
or— 
for non-owner, coverage for opera- 
tion of any passenger-type car. 

2, INDIVIDUAL COMMERCIAL 
TRUCKS, including hired truck cov- 
erage. 

3. FLEETS, of either private passen- 
ger or commercial trucks, or both. 

4. PUBLIC AUTOMOBILES: Funeral 
Directors for hearses, owned cars 
and trucks as well as hired and 
loaned-car coverage; Buses, School 
Buses, Taxicabs and Livery cars. 

5. GARAGE COVERAGE, for Sales 
Agencies and Repair Shops, includ- 
ing owners, employees and cus- 
tomers; 

Storage Garages and Service Sta- 
tions, and 

Garage keeper’s legal liability for 
fire, explosion, theft and collision. 

6. NON-OWNERSHIP COVERAGE— 

CLASS 1 coverage for employees’ 
cars regularly used in employer’s 
business, written on either the 
straight non-ownership form or on 
a joint schedule basis covering the 
interests of employers, employees 
and others. 
CLASS 2—NON-OWNERSHIP, 
covering the employer for privately 
owned automobiles, not owned or 
titled in the employer’s name, op- 
erated in his interests by the bal- 
ance of his employees. 


7. MANUFACTURERS’ AUTOMO- 
— covering operations and de- 
ects. 





JAMES W. HENRY 





8. AUTOMOBILE FINANCE COM. 
PANIES, coverage for repossession, 
recovery and resale of automobiles 
as well as fire, theft and single-in- 
terest collision. 

9. All of the above Casualty Classifj- 
cations are also insurable for the 
Material Damage coverages of fire, 
transportation, theft, tornado, cy- 
clone, windstorm, hail, earthquake, 
explosion and water damage. 

10. PLATE GLASS INSURANCE, for 
private-passenger and livery cars. 

HOW ARE YOU SELECTING 

YOUR PROSPECTS? From among 
those already insured in some other 
company and whose renewal business 
you are seeking, or are you making 
an attempt to contact the uninsured 
prospect? If you are using the al- 
ready insured prospect, I think it is 
necessary that you be certain in your 
own mind that you have something 
better to sell such assured, and not 
endeavor to tear down the work of a 
fellow agent who has placed the busi- 
ness in a company you feel confident 
will give the assured the important 
necessities of the insurance contract— 
SECURITY and SERVICE. You had 
better, under these circumstances, turn 
to the uninsured prospect, thereby cre- 
ating really new insurance business. 
It is estimated that not more than 25 
per cent of cars now in use are in- 
sured. 


Analyzing the Field 


In studying the automobile industry, 
one of the most interesting features 
developed was the fact that in 1933, 
95.5 per cent of the automobiles mar- 
keted in the United States cost less 
than a thousand dollars. In a study 
made by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, in which 12 major industries 
supplied data for a study which ana- 
lyzed the sales of 20 different commodi- 
ties to families whose incomes range 
from $1,000 a year to $10,000 or over, 
it was discovered that 42 per cent of 
the cars costing $1,000 or less were 
purchased by families living on an in- 
come of less than $3,000 a year. 

This would mean that there were 
over three-quarters of a million new 
cars purchased in 1933 by people earn- 
ing less than $3,000 a year, which 
would make it practically impossible 
for them to respond in damages in a 
personal injury case, and, in most in- 
stances, to meet even a modest prop- 
erty damage claim would work a hard- 
ship. The thought immediately pre- 
sents itself that these are the ones 
who would find it the most difficult to 
pay the premium for insurance. This 
is granted, but isn’t it largely a ques- 
tion of giving the uninsured car owner 
a picture of the possible results to him- 
self and his family of operating the 
car without protection? 

Convince him of the necessity of pro- 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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How Insurance Looks to the Buyer 


The Public Wants Qualified Agents and Sound 
Companies to Cooperate With It for the Best 


tensive and distinctive service and 

much that he expects may properly 
criginate with the insurers, but he 
logically turns to their agent for ful- 
fllment. That individual cannot es- 
cape practical responsibility to both 
buyer and seller. 

The selling representative who fails 
to protect his client’s interest by cre- 
ating false hopes or furnishes mislead- 
ing information about the soundness 
of any insurer is chargeable with seri- 
ous error. An assured may properly 
ask why he is required to pay as much 
as 300 per cent more for insurance on 
property in one state than in another, 
when physical and exposure conditions 
are identical, or why he is not per- 
mitted to insure under a certain favor- 
able policy form when his friends en- 
gaged in similar operations have such 
privilege. 


Tien insurance buyer requires ex- 


Source of Confusion 


With confusion of contract and prac- 
tice and prevalent lack of interest on 
the part of the general public, unscru- 
pulous insurers and selling represen- 
tatives have made the most of the sit- 
uation, resulting in much dissatisfac- 
tion and prejudices from which the 
entire insurance business has suffered. 
To protect the public, legislatures pass 
laws and set up standards for policy 
contracts, but they are not uniform. 
Users of insurance are frankly puzzled 
at some of the obstacles encountered 
in obtaining logical policies for legiti- 
mate risks. Undoubtedly the best in- 
terest of the insured is safeguarded 
by reasonable restrictions, but policy 
forms and regulations must be prac- 
tical as well as basically sound to meet 
economic needs. The policy contract 
is between the insurer and the indi- 
vidual insured, and if the latter can 
qualify as a safe risk, he naturally 
concludes that he should not be penal- 
ized for the shortcomings of other in- 
sureds. 

It is evident that purchasers must 
be more discriminating in the choice 
of intermediary advisors, agents and 
carriers, and in the selection of the 
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Interests of All 


By P. D. BETTERLEY 








Mr. Betterley is assistant treasurer 
of Graton & Knight Company of 
Worcester, Mass., and is prom- 
inent in the councils of the Amer- 
ican Management Association. 
His observations, as given here, 
were made during an address be- 
fore the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Wednesday. 








type of contract, to attain security for 
property and business. The situation 
constitutes a tremendous challenge to 
all representatives who make the con- 
tact between underwriter and user. 

We hear a great deal today about 
direct dealings between buyers of in- 
surance and the underwriting compa- 
nies. It is our observation that buy- 
ers in general are not seeking a method 
of purchasing insurance by mail, nor 
do they expect that a high official of 
the underwriting organization will ne- 
gotiate the contracts, but they do want 
to deal with representatives who know 
insurance, what kind to use, and how 
to get it. 


Agency. Reputation 


The agency or brokerage office should 
be selected for dependability, progres- 
siveness sufficient to keep pace with 
frequent changes in insurance proce- 
dure, and cooperative concern enough 
to look after the buyer’s interests as 
though they were its own. Knowledge 
and skill should be commensurate with 
the responsibility assigned. 

It is the duty of the agency to pro- 
cure insurance on the best possible 
terms for the user regardless of com- 
mission and this requires integrity of 
the highest order. 

If the agency office has among its 
principals at least one person of long 
experience who knows the many intri- 
eacies of the insurance contract, as 
well as its main legal aspects, there 


will be valuable assistance available 
to the insured. Even if the firm seek- 
ing insurance is fortunate enough to 
have in its own organization a person 
familiar with the fundamental princi- 
ples of insurance, it would be difficult 
to keep pace with underwriting rate 
making, and other purely technical 
matters. 

An agency is better qualified if it 
has a former field engineer or inspector, 
for an individual of this type may 
prove of great help in determining the 
safest method of construction, altera- 
tion, control of hazards, and main- 
tenance. 

Any evidence of sharp practices in 
the seller’s dealings with other clients, 
the insurers, or their regulating bodies, 
is clearly indicative of a tendency to 
disregard the buyer’s interests. 


Reliable Data Needed 


The best agent will have an efficient 
follow-up system to avoid expiration 
oversight, and assistants who are ac- 
curate in comparing policies, rates, or 
manual requirements. The complex na- 
ture of insurance calls for many ex- 
planations, and the agency which is 
prepared and willing to patiently sup- 
ply reliable data will do much to es- 
tablish a mutual understanding which 
is so necessary under these types of 
contracts. 

At the time of a loss, a competent 
agent will be found a practical arbi- 
trator between the insuring organiza- 
tion and the claimant. 

Insurance should be bought and sold 
on its merits. Sentimental considera- 
tions, friendships, and reciprocal trad- 
ing should not be governing factors 
and untold damage has been done by 
relying upon these fragile strands. It 
is not always the agent doing the larg- 
est amount of business who furnishes 
us with the most efficient service. It 
is his knowledge of principles and prac- 
tices, honesty of purpose, and creative 
ability sufficient to obtain what the 
buyer needs that counts. A good agent 
must place himself in the position of 
his prospect, realizing that no one in- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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October Prospects 


which to sell plate glass insur- 

ance but there are two months, 
October and May, when the sale of this 
line is in the front, for these are the 
important leasing months and during 
which time changes occur and business 
renews its leases or locates in other 
properties. Coincident with the signing 
of new leases, insurance coverages are 
obtained and among the different forms 
which are effective with the leasing is 
plate glass insurance. Most property 
owners require in their leases that plate 
glass insurance be carried by the lessee 
and hence the two principal leasing 
months of the year present an especial 
opportunity for the insurance agent or 
broker to increase his business in that 
very desirable line. 

From point of coverage there is prob- 
ably no insurance so easy to sell as 
plate glass and no coverage so complete. 
Instead of being called upon to enumer- 
ate all of the specific hazards which a 
plate glass policy covers, it is necessary 
enly to inform the prospect that such a 
policy covers accidental breakages from 
all causes except fire. The only excep- 
tion to this is in connection with stained 
glass set in leaded sections and this 
classification may also be _ covered 
against loss caused by fire for an addi- 
tional premium of 5 per cent of the 
premium otherwise applicable to such 
glass. The causes of breakage are too 
many here to enumerate but one need 
only use his imagination to appreciate 
the breadth of the coverage. 


c VERY month is a good month in 


for 


but protects the assured from a possible 
rise in replacement costs. His policy 
then guarantees replacement of the 
glass throughout the policy term with- 
out regard to the increase in cost and 
agrees either to replace the glass or to 
pay the assured the market cost of such 
replacement at the time of breakage. 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


By 
JOHN W. MARDEN 


Manager, New York Plate 
Glass Service Bureau 


~ ma & 


Now that the solicitor has gotten off 
to such a good start in explaining sim- 
ply the policy coverage from the point 
of cause of breakages, he may follow 
it up hard with the statement that a 
plate glass policy automatically rein- 
states insurance on the replaced glass 
and that no matter how many breakages 
occur in the course of the policy term, 
the insurance applies without any de- 
duction for such previous losses as may 
have occurred. This constitutes a very 
liberal coverage and for which the pre- 
miums are reasonable. 

In addition to the actual indemnity 
provided under a plate glass policy as 
respects the cost of the glass, a very 
important feature is the replacement 
service afforded the assured and not 
only guarantees a prompt and satisfac- 
tory replacement of the broken glass 


ON THE SUMMIT OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By WALTER CLUFF 


HROUGH the establishment of the 

innovation in government known 
as the N.R.A., codes have become popu- 
lar. We are interested in them. 

A code is defined as any system or 
principle, rules or regulations relating 
to a subject. If codes are good things 
for business in general, why wouldn’t 
a code be a good thing for a life in- 
surance man? If a system of prin- 
ciples, rules, and regulations is helpful 
for the general conduct of business 
throughout the country, surely it would 
be helpful to us in our own individual 
business. 

Would you subscribe to a code if you 


were assured it would be a tremendous 
help to you in your work? 

Supposing I tell you I have such a 
code. Would you be willing to take 
my word for it, and the word and ex- 
perience of every representative who 
has ever tried it, that this code will be 
of tremendous assistance to you—in 
fact, be perhaps the one remaining 
thing you need in order to make out 
of yourself a highly successful agent? 
Some of you will take my word for 
it, and some will not. Those who do 
will venefit. 

Briefiy stated the code would be: 


Every merchant depends on his show 
windows as a medium of advertising 
and when his large window or windows 
have become broken, perhaps complete- 
ly demolished, these silent salesmen no 
longer perform. Plate glass insurance 
guarantees a prompt restoration of the 
silent salesmen. 

During the past decade, this industry 
has made such advances in the making 
of various kinds of glass and their uses 
as to properly entitle it to be called 
“The Glass Age.” Buildings are con- 
structed along designs which provide 
the utmost area of glass and whereas 
formerly the use of plate glass was con- 
fined essentially to store windows it is 
now being used in the sashes through- 
out the building. This has greatly en- 
hanced the sale of plate glass insurance 
and underwriters have lent encourage- 
ment to the production of this extended 
coverage by allowing a discount of 50 
per cent on all exterior glass three 
floors or more above the grade when 
all such glass is insured. In cases where 
the premium is $500 or more and where 
all of the exterior or interior glass, or 
both, is insured the policy may be issued 
on a blanket form basis under which the 

(Concluded on page 28) 


That you work faithfully 40 hours every 
week. 

That you religiously, every day, keep 
a record of the results of your activities 
during the day. 

That you definitely keep books on 
yourself to determine what your ratio 
of efforts to results is. That is how 
many calls per interview, interviews 
per application, average size of appli- 
cation, average premium per thousand 
of insurance. 

That you intelligently plan every 
night before you go to bed a program 
of work for the next day. 

If you will subscribe to that code— 
that set of rules—those regulatory re- 
quirements, and establish those facts 
during the next several months, you 
will find, before a whole year has ex- 
pired, that you will have worked a 
magical transformation in your pro- 
cedure, and you will be on the Summit 
of Achievement, a highly successful 
life insurance man. 
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Metropolitan Exceeds 
Ten Billion Ordinary 


All-Time High for Any Company 
is Announced to Agents by 
Vice-President Leroy Lincoln 





During the first eight months of 
1934, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company passed the ten billion dollar 
mark in ordinary insurance in force 
(exclusive of group insurance), the 
first time that that record has been 
attained by any life insurance com- 
pany, Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
and general counsel of the company, 
told a sales congress of 2,850 Metro- 
politan agents, assistant managers and 
managers in session at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf Astoria today (Friday). This 
business has shown a steady increase 
from year to year throughout the de- 
pression period, Mr. Lincoln said. He 
also reported that at the end of July, 
the company’s total business in force 
—ordinary, group and industrial com- 
bined—was only 8/10 of 1 per cent 
below the all-time peak which was at- 
tained in 1932. 

A further indication of the trend of 
Metropolitan business during the first 
eight months of the year, he pointed 
out, has been the decrease in policy 
loans and industrial cash surrenders. 
The amount of new and net increased 
policy loans during the period was 
smaller than for any similar period 
since 1930, Mr. Lincoln reported, while 
the number of industrial cash surren- 
ders for the first eight months of 1934 
was smaller than for any similar 
period since 1931. 

In the absence of Frederick H. 
Ecker, president of the Metropolitan, 
who is attending similar meetings in 
Canada and on the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Lincoln was the principal speaker at 
the local meeting, which was attended 
by members of the company’s Star- 
Salesman Club in New England, New 
York State, and Pennsylvania. The 
congress was said to be the most 
largely attended meeting of life insur- 
ance men ever held, and represented 
10 per cent of the total agency force 
in those sections. 

Other speakers during the first day’s 
Session were James D. Craig, actuary; 
William C. Fletcher, secretary; and 
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Col. Robbins Addresses 
Texas Members of A.L.C. 


Manager and General Counsel of Or- 
ganization Views Future With Con- 
fidence in Discussing Business Trends 


DALLAS, Sept. 18.—Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, recently named manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, was the guest of the Texas 
members of his organization at a 
luncheon in Dallas last week. The 
luncheon was given by Harry L. Seay, 
president of the Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company. The meeting was held 
so that Mr. Robbins could get better 
acquainted with the life companies in 
this territory and life insurance con- 
ditions here. 

While here Col. Robbins gave out an 
interview analyzing life insurance at 
the present time in which he declared 
that during recent years two outstand- 
ing forms of insurance have found 
general favor. The first was the long 
term form of term or ordinary in which 
the buyer sought the ultimate in insur- 
ance protection because of falling in- 
comes. The second has been annuities, 
the demand coming from wealthy per- 
sons who had a great deal of money to 
invest and were nervous concerning its 
safety. 

Col. Robbins reported that there is a 
steady gain in the amount of insurance 
in force and predicted that this gain 
would continue. Insurance companies 
are not yet generally seeking real 
estate mortgage loans, he said, but he 
believes that the time is not far distant 
when policy loans made during the last 
few years will be amortized, the real 
estate values will be stable and money 
will be plentiful for new construction. 

He particularly complimented Com- 
missioner R. L. Daniel of Texas. 








Samuel Milligan, third vice-president. 
Sound pictures illustrating Metropoli- 
tan sales methods were shown by Lin- 
coln Heck and Paul D. Kay, of the 
company’s division of field education 
and sales promotion. 

The congress continued through Sat- 
urday with separate territorial ses- 
sions under Walter S. J. Shepherd, J. 
V. Gregory, and Reginald R. Lawrence, 
superintendents of agencies. 


Buyer Survey Feature 


Joint Convention with Sales 
Bureau October 29 Will Hear 
Results of Curtis Study Plan 


The first public report on a compre- 
hensive survey of buyers of life insur- 
ance in the United States will be made 
at the Annual Meeting of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau and 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
to be held Oct. 29, 30 and 31 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. This 
buyer survey was conducted by the 
Curtis Publishing Company, with the 
cooperation of the Research Bureau, 
and the results will be given out by 
Fred Bremier, of the publishing com- 
pany, in an address which is one of the 
features of the second day’s program. 

Outstanding agency officials from all 
parts of the United States and Canada 
will be present at the meeting. The 
chairmen of the sessions on each of the 
three days have been announced as 
follows: October 29, E. B. Stevenson, 
Jr., Vice President, National Life and 
Accident, Chairman of the Research 
Bureau’s Board of Directors; October 
30, M. A. Linton, President, Provident 
Mutual, Chairman of the Bureau’s 
Executive Committee; October 31, John 
A. Stevenson, General Agent of the 
Penn Mutual in Philadelphia, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers. 

It is usual for the closing address of 
the annual meeting to be given by the 
President of one of the Research Bu- 
reau’s member companies. O. J. Ar- 
nold, President of the Northwestern 
National, will be the final speaker on 
this year’s program. 

The discussions of the meeting will 
be grouped under three main themes, 
each of which will be stressed on a sep- 
arate day. These are “Research—the 
Basis of Sound Progress,” “Broader 
Aspects of Agency Work” and “Co- 
operation—the Keystone to Success.” 

A feature of the first day’s program 
will be a play presented by the North- 
western Mutual. This will depict cer- 
tain phases of the Research Bureau’s 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Anyway the Pinochle 


Players Got a Break 

J. Elerick Willing, of the Mutual 
Life of New York, chairman of the 
first outing staged by the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
didn’t get the breaks with the weather 
man because it rained throughout most 
of the day. The course at the Llanerch 
Country Club was quite damp, but not 
damp enough to keep the Philadelphia 
life insurance men permanently in- 
doors. In fact, forty-three of them 
actually drove off the first tee and 
sloshed their way through eighteen 
holes. A few hardy ones even played 
nine holes more. The less hardy under- 
writers kept dry inside the clubhouse 
with the less strenuous games of bridge 
and poker. 

Charles Merz, the association secre- 
tary, was the Pollyanna of the day. He 
kept remarking every five or ten min- 
utes that “it looks like it’s stopped 
raining.” 

Everyone was afraid that the rain 
would spoil the day and keep the crowd 
away. And every arrival kept asking, 
“Is anyone here?” But no one need 
have worried. The affair was success- 
ful despite the inclement weather, more 
than a hundred men turning out. 





Dinner Without Speeches 
Continues Popular Stunt 


The committee had announced that 
there would be no speeches. And those 
present at the dinner saw to it with 
many and varied interruptions that 
there weren’t any. However, Harry 
Remington, of the Provident Mutual 
Life, produced a twenty-three page 
speech that he was determined he was 
going to read. Insisting that he was 
the real president, and that Mel Orr 
was merely an interloper, he was per- 
sistent, and, in between interruptions 
of every sort and description, he man- 
aged to get out his report, which men- 
tioned that his administration planned 
to increase the dues to $20 a year so 
that he (Harry Remington) could get 
$12 and Charley Merz $8; that they 
planned to put on an intensive drive 
(and had done so) to discourage mem- 
bership and that their campaign had 
been so successful that the association 
membership had been cut from 600 to 
2—himself and Merz. 

Doc Willing, program chairman, 
awarded the prizes. He announced the 
winner of the golf tournament—Ear]l 
Baruch, of the Girard Life, who had 
a 79 with no handicap. He then turned 





the balance of the prize awarding over 
to Milton Sobel, of the Home Life of 
New York. This was managed by 
drawing names out of a hat. Here are 
the lucky prize winners: 

W. R. Harper, Aetna Life, golf 
balls; L. Hausline, Vermont National, 
sweater; J. C. Johnson, Equitable of 
New York, golf hose; Frank Leonard, 
Mutual Life of New York, traveling 
bag; Emmett Murphy, Equitable of 
New York, golf balls; H. S. Yerkes, 
Equitable of Iowa, golf hose; Charles 
Cornelius, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
golf balls; C. Bernard Saul, Pruden- 
tial, traveling bag; Ralph H. Henshaw, 
Equitable of New York, sweater. 

R. C. Kirkline, of the Guardian Life, 
won the door prize consisting of three 
ties. 


Northwestern National Life 
Extends Family Income Plan 

Family income coverage offered by 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis was substantially increased last 
week with the announcement of a new 
Family Income Agreement which will 
extend this form of insurance to nearly 
every policy which the company issues. 
This new feature is in addition to the 
Home Protector policies which the com- 
pany has had since April, 1930. 

This Family Income Agreement, 
when issued in connection with a pol- 
icy, will provide that in event of the 
death of the insured within ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years from the date of issue 
of the policy (depending upon the plan 
selected) the payment of the face 
amount will be withheld and paid at 
the end of the family income period, 
and a monthly income of $10 per thou- 
sand of face amount will be paid to 
the beneficiary in the meantime. 

The Family Income feature will be 
issued on three different plans, provid- 
ing the monthly income for ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years, as the insured may 
choose. On the ten year plan the 
premiums are payable for eight years, 
on the fifteen year plan for twelve 
years, and on the twenty year plan for 
fifteen years. After the end of the 
premium paying period the insured 
pays only the regular premium on the 
policy. 

The annual rates, which are non- 
participating, at age 35 and on the 
basis of $50 monthly income are as 
follows for the three plans: eight pay- 
ment Ten Year Plan, $18.50; twelve 


payment Fifteen Year Plan, $26.95; 
fifteen payment Twenty Year Plan, 
$38.25. 


Mortality Statistics 
Markedly Improved 


A marked improvement has been 
shown during the summer months in 
the mortality statistics of the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass. Com- 
parison of the actual to expected mor- 
tality during this period shows a 
decidedly favorable decrease. Figures 
are: 1934, 47.92 per cent; 1933, 59.46 
per cent. A decrease in mortality has 
also been shown for the eight months 
of 1934 over the same period of last 
year. 


Guardian Life Reports 
Record Aug. Production 


The largest August production in the 
company’s history was reported by The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America. With submitted and issued 
business figures surpassing all previ- 
ous August totals, a gain of 58 per 
cent in paid production over August, 
1933, was registered by the field. The 
tenth consecutive monthly increase for 
The Guardian, August’s gain brought 
the company’s paid production for the 
first eight months of 1934 to a point 
43 per cent above last year’s total for 
the period. Over 75 per cent of the 
company’s agencies report increases 
for the first eight months of 1934. An 
all-time high for one day’s production 
was registered early in the current 
month in honor of President Heye. 


Head Seeks to Put Opera 
On Sound Financial Basis 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American Life, as chairman of 
the Grand Opera Founders of St. 
Louis, has taken steps to establish the 
St. Louis Grand Opera Company on a 
sound financial basis for the fall season 
of opera in the Municipal Auditorium 
Opera House. A drive is to be launched 
among the business houses of St. Louis 
to place $25,000 worth of $5 parquet 
season tickets. Each ticket will be good 
for the eight operas to be included in 
the series. 


Anniversary Celebration 


The American Central Employees’ 
Association, composed of home office 
employees of the American Central 
Life, of Indianapolis, has tentatively 
selected Sept. 25 as the date to inau- 
gurate its 13th year with an entertain- 
ment program. 
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He Tore Up the Ticket! 


G. W. Rand, Miami, Fla., agent of 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh, reports a new use for a 
life insurance policy. 

One of his policyholders, late for an 
appointment recently, “stepped on the 
gas” on Biscayne Boulevard, known as 
a temptation to motorists. A _ police 
car flagged him down. 

When the officer started to write out 
the ticket the policyholder exclaimed, 
“This is a fine way to treat a man on 
his birthday.” Said the officer, “You 
have been pretty straight in your an- 
swers to my questions; if you can 
prove that today is your birthday I'll 
tear up the ticket.” 

The policyholder quickly pulled from 
his pocket a Reliance policy and 
showed the officer the photostatic copy 
of his application where his birthday 
was recorded. 

The ticket was torn up! 


Buyer Survey Feature 
(Concluded from page 12) 


activity in working with member 
ompanies. 

Speakers at the meeting, and their 
subjects, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, include: Henry E. North, 
vice president, Metropolitan, “Finan- 
cial Independence Week”; Frank L. 
Jones, vice president, Equitable, “Re- 
port of Committee on Substitutions”; 
G. H. Hunt, superintendent of agencies, 
Imperial, “Canadian Financial Inde- 
pendence Week”; Laurence W. Mor- 
gan, vice president, Pacific Mutual, 
“Relations Between the Underwriting 
and Agency Departments.” 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Research Bureau and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Agency Officers 
Association, will speak on the closing 
day on “Activities of the Past Agency 
Year in the United States and 
Canada.” 

H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager of 
the Bureau, and K. R. Miller, Consult- 
ant, will also participate in the 
program. 


To Address Bankers' Group 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., will be one of the principal 
speakers at the twenty-first annual 
convention of the Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, in October. 
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OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


A 12 year organization and sales 
record with but two companies—one 
large and the other small—that will 
bear closest scrutiny. 

Experience covers all types of sales 
promotional work in both urban and 
rural territory. 

Box 72, c/o The Spectator, 56th & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 











President Buckner 
Will Not Retire 


At its meeting last week the board 
of directors of the New York Life In- 


surance Company unanimously adopted | 


the following minute: 
Certain articles having 


| naire and testimonial form of advertis- 


appeared | 


in the public press to the effect that | 


the president of this company had in- 
dicated a desire to and that 
others were being considered for the 


retire 


position; 

This board regrets that currency 
should have been given to such rumors 
which are without the © slightest 
foundation in fact. President Buck- 
ner has never expressed any such 
desire, nor is any change of the kind 
contemplated. 


August First Month 
To Show Increase 
Lee N. Parker, president of the 
American Service Bureau, St. Louis, 
has announced that the Service Bureau 
this year set a new August record, 
handling more business than in any 
August in the history of the Bureau 
This August was approximately 26 
per cent ahead of August, 1933, and 2 
per cent greater than August, 1929, 
when the life insurance business was 





i« . . after all 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


| | N otherwise sane (in many re- 


spects) young acquaintance of 
sends in a very insulting two 
of comment on the question- 


mine 
pages 


ing, referring particularly to the story 
of the Provident Mutual Life’s radio 
advertising experiment reported in last 
week’s issue, and to my own column 
about football players in the same 
number. As far as his criticism of the 
Provident and of radio goes, I can take 
it of course, but when he becomes 
personally and pointedly abusive, my 
Southern blood boils. 


* * * 


S this graduate of the Greenwich 
Village School of Cynicism might 


| himself say, “get a load of this’”— 


noting that he capitalizes nothing and 
spells out all punctuation signs, in the 
manner of another one of the char- 
acters made famous by Don Marquis, 
the celebrated writer and ex-newspaper 
columnist. This creation was, and still 
is, known as archy the cockroach and, 
of course, it was impossible for archy 
to capitalize or punctuate as he had 
to dive upon the typewriter keys in 
order to make an impression. But to 
get along to the place where the 
quotes begin. My __ correspondent 
writes, in very small part, as follows: 
comma things have 


| come to a pretty pass when the sucker 


the very peak of the boom days of the | 


Summer of 1929. 


The record-breaking business this 


| ball heroes become famous. . 


August and the large gain recorded | 
over the same month a year ago is all | 


the more remarkable because August | 
marked the turning point in the Bu- | 


reau’s business, it being the first month 
in 1933 to record a gain over the 
corresponding month in 1932. 
also the best month for 1933 up to that 
time. 


Moriarty Visits Coast Agencies 

J. J. Moriarty, vice-president of the 
General American Life and manager of 
agencies, visited San Francisco Mon- 
day, Sept. 18, on a Pacific coast inspec- 
tion tour. He was the guest of Bernon 
F. Mitchell, general agent. 


It was | 


has to provide the big shots with the 
bait dash ain’t it so question but comma 
to come to the point comma to top it 
off with you come down the pike 
with the world apostrophe s_ worst 
with your column on how many foot- 
——— 
etc. 
* * * 


OU may be assured that I am not 

reprinting the above merely because 
the copy deadline is a bare thirty 
minutes away. The purpose is rather 
to relate a little anecdote born of the 
Provident Mutual’s check on results 
and reception of its radio drama. It 
is told that during one of the first 
broadcasts a member of its advertis- 
ing staff called a local resident to ask 
if he was listening to the Provident 
feature and if so how about it. The 
person called could not understand and 
after repeated attempts he exclaimed: 
“Wait just a minute until I shut off 
this damn radio!” 
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Twin Conventions Held 


By Penn Mutual Life 


Nearly 1000 Agents Qualify for 
Meeting at Swampscott, 
Mass.; Sessions Last Six Days 


Nearly a thousand Penn Mutual 
agents qualified for the annual con- 
vention originally scheduled for the 
last three days of last week at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Those qualifying were so numerous, in 
fact, that the officers of the company 
elected to divide the delegates into two 
groups and hold two entirely separate 
conventions—the Southern and East- 
ern delegates attending the first ses- 
sion and the Western and Central 
Western men hearing the same pro- 


gram on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. 
The opening the first meeting, 


identical procedure being followed by 
Monday’s meeting, was featured by 
addresses by two home office execu- 
tives. Frank H. Davis, vice president, 
delivered cheery greeting and com- 
plimented the large number of field- 
men upon their enterprise and suc- 
cess. He spoke encouragingly con- 
cerning future opportunities in busi- 
ness generally and in the life insur- 
ance business particularly. He was 
followed by President William A. Law, 
who delivered the keynote address of 
the convention. Thomas M. Scott, 
well-known million-dollar producer 
from Philadelphia, was chairman at 
the first session and spoke on “The 
Necessity of Prospecting.” 

The entire morning was devoted to 
this subject in its various phases, such 





Frank H. Davis, 
Vice-President 











William A Law, 


President 
well-known underwriters as Eric Wil- 
son, Sophie Bliven, Walter Stokes, 


and others appearing on the speak- 
ing platform. 

The afternoon was occupied with a 
more varied discussion of outstanding 
underwriting problems and the meet- 
ings which followed covered the entire 
range of life underwriting in all its 


practical phases. Other chairmen 
who served at the different sessions 
were A. C. Bowser, Felix U. Levy, 


Albert Hopkins and Lawrence Willet. 

The second three-day meeting fol- 
lewed the same general plan with ad- 
dresses from officers and covering the 
same subjects. The various chairmen 
of the Western and Central Western 
group were: Walter N. Hiller, Ed- 
ward D. Claycomb, E. P. Connolly, 
James L. Taylor, John H. Byrne and 
Harry Wuertenbaecher. 





Pilgrim National Life 
Acquires Sterling Life 


The Pilgrim National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, has acquired 
the life insurance business and assets 
of the Sterling Life and Casualty 
Company, according to an announce- 
ment on September 16, by President 
James W. Weldon, head of the former 
company. Mr. Weldon declared the 
Pilgrim expects to close another re- 
insurance deal to take over a mutual 


benefit association in Chicago within 
a short time. 
The Pilgrim began business last 


January and reports it now will have 
$3,000,000 insurance in force. Policy- 
holders, previously numbering 2500, 


have been doubled by the reinsurance 
agreement. 





a 


California State Ass'n 
Organization Meeting 


Kellogg Van Winkle, Los Angeles 
representative of the Equitable Life of 
New York, was elected president of the 
California State Association of Life 
Underwriters at the organization meet- 
ing called by William R. Spinney, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Association, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, held at Fresno, 
Cal., Sept. 16. Arch. C. Branic, man- 
ager, Occidental Life, Sacramento, was 
named vice-president. James M. Ha- 
mill, Equitable Life of New York, San 
Francisco, secretary-treasurer. 

More than thirty-five delegates rep- 
resenting the eleven local associations 
attended the meeting. Presidents of 
the local associations will compose the 
board of directors of the new organi- 
zation. 


Baltimore Association 
Holds Annual Election 


BALTIMORE, September 17. — All 
candidates for Governor in the Novem- 
ber election will be questioned by the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation as to their stand on the ap- 
pointment of a trained insurance man 
as State Insurance Commissioner. 
This action was decided upon last 
Thursday at the annual meeting of 
the organization. 

At the session Warren K. Magruder 
was chosen president of the associ- 
ation, succeeding R. L. Law, who be- 
came chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Other officers elected were: B. C. 
Thurman, first vice president; A. H. 
Krug, second vice president; George 
S. Robertson, secretary-treasurer; R. 
Retzer, U. S. Dowell, J. W. Heisse, J. 
V. Hinton, J. W. Huey, Jr., and A. 
J. Starner, members of the board of 
directors. 

The group also urged the licensing 
of agents through educational ex- 
amination. 


Charles M. Williams 
Made Vice-President 


Carrying on the tradition of the 
family, Charles M. Williams, eldest son 
of President Charles F. Williams of the 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, joins the board 
of officers of that company. He has 
been elected to the office of vice-presi- 
dent. He is a graduate of Georgetown 
University and like his father has been 
active in civic and social welfare work 
in his home city. 
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Control of American 
Medical Life Passes 


The Transamerica Corporation of 
California has gained control of the 
American Medical Life of Spokane, 
Washington, as a result of the vote 
of stockholders of the later organiza- 
tion. Transamerica will exchange 42,- 
533 shares of its stock for 20,000 
shares of the Class B Common Stock 
of the Washington organization. 

The American Medical will continue 
as a separate organization at the pres- 
ent time, but will eventually be ab- 
sorbed by the Occidental Life. The 
Transamerica Corporation owns the 
Bank of America, Occidental Life of Los 
Angeles, and Pacific National Fire of 
San Francisco, among other holdings. 





Aetna Life Concludes 
Series of Regionals 


Agents of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company on the Pacific coast met at 
the Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado 
Beach, Calif., last week from Thursday 
to Saturday, for their sixth annual 
meeting of qualified agents. This was 
the third and last of the Aetna Life’s 
regional meetings this year for Aetna- 
izers who qualified to attend by writing 
a specified high amount and quality 
of business the past twelve months. 

At this and the two preceding 
regional gatherings this year there 
were some 600 agents, general agents, 
home office officials, and guests in at- 
tendance. The speaking schedule in- 
cluded the following executives from 
the home office: S. T. Whatley, vice- 
president; V. D. Burgesser, agency 
assistant; W. H. Dallas, assistant vice- 
president; Dr. D. B. Cragin, medical 
director, and Clyde F. Gay, agency 
secretary. 


Berkshire Life's 
August Business 

The Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass., 
reports that the life insurance gain for 
the month was 45.8 per cent and the 
annuities showed a gain of 10.93 per 
cent. The entire premium income of 
the company for the first eight months 
is the largest in its history. 
Franklin Life's 
Extraordinary Gains 

The Franklin Life, Springfield, IIl., 
paid business for the month of August, 
1934, exceeded paid business for Au- 
gust, 1933, by more than 98 per cent. 
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Reinsurance of Harvester 


Life Company Completed 


Taken Over by Trinity Life of 
Fort Worth, Texas, Company 
Will Continue to Operate 
Separately for Time Being 


Reinsurance of the Harvester Life 
of Dallas by the Trinity Life Insur- 
ance Company of Fort Worth, was 
completed last week, though the cor- 
porate entity of the Harvester is being 
continued for the time being, according 
to A. Morgan Duke, president of the 
Trinity. 

As a result of this deal the Trinity 
now has approximately $17,000,000 of 
life insurance in force of which about 
$8,000,000 came from the Harvester. 
The merger of the assets will not be 
completed until an audit and valuation 
is completed, Mr. Duke explained. 

The business of the Harvester has 
been moved to Fort Worth and the deal 
has been finally approved by the state 
insurance department. 

E. A. Herzog, secretary of the Har- 
vester has been named vice president 
of the Trinity, and T. O. Briggs, for- 
merly assistant secretary, has been 
placed in charge of the renewal depart- 
ment of the Trinity. In addition a 
goodly number of the office force of 
the Harvester has been absorbed by 
the Trinity. 


Bankers National Only 
A.L.C. Member in State 


The Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Jersey City, N. J., 
which recently was admitted to mem- 
bership in the American Life Conven- 
tion is the only company in that state 
that is a member of the Convention. 
Several officers of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life are expected to attend the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
A.L.C. at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, on October 8 to 12, inclusive. 

The Bankers National Life was in- 
corporated under the Laws of New Jer- 
sey and commenced business on Oct. 
5, 1927. The company closed 1933 with 
$3,531,781 in admitted assets and $39,- 
700,775 of insurance in force. It writes 
participating insurance exclusively on 
both standard and sub-standard risks. 








Mr. Duke announced that each of the 
110 producing agents of the Harvester 
have joined the Trinity’s staff, and the 
three agency supervisors of the Har- 
vester and the three of the Trinity now 
are calling on all Harvester policyhold- 
ers personally. B. A. Donnally, secre- 
tary of the Trinity, and Mr. Herzog 
will have complete supervision of the 
field work and sales organization of the 
Trinity. 

The Harvester at the time of the re- 
insurance had capital of $100,000 and 
surplus of $63,000. 





August New Life Insurance Production 1.6% Ahead of 
August 1933; 12.8% Increase for First 8 Months of 1934 


New life insurance production for 
August of 1934 was 1.6 per cent great- 
er than for August of last year, while 
for the first eight months of this year 
the volume of new production showed 
an increase of 12.8 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1933. 

These facts were announced by The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in a report to the United States 
Department of Commerce for official 
use. The report summarized the new 
paid-for business records—exclusive of 
revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 42 companies having 85 per 
cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For August, the total new business 
of all classes written by the 42 com- 
panies was $699,879,000 against $688,- 
620,000 during August of 1933—an in- 


crease of 1.6 per cent. New ordinary 
insurance amounted to $447,871,000 
against $434,638,000—an increase of 
3.0 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $212,380,000 against $229,- 
545,000—a decrease of 7.5 per cent. 
Group insurance was _ $39,628,000 
against $24,437,000—an increase of 
62.2 per cent. 

For the first eight months of the 
year, the total new business of these 
companies was $5,843,825,000 this year 
against $5,181,159,000 last year—an 
increase of 12.8 per cent. New ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $3,809,- 
092,000 against $3,438,633,000—an in- 
crease of 10.8 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance amounted to $1,694,519,000 
against $1,531,444,000—an increase of 
10.6 per cent. Group insurance amount- 
ed to $340,214,000 against $211,082,000 
—an increase of 61.2 per cent. 
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Philadelphia Life's 1934 


Convention a Great Success 


The members of the 1934 Plico Con- 
vention Club voted the trip to Mon- 
treal, Quebec, the Saguenay River, and 
Murray Bay in Canada, and the Au- 
sable Chasm in New York about the 
best ever, although the announcement 
that the 1935 convention would be held 
in Bermuda was greeted with loud 
cheers. 

Prizes for special efforts were award- 
ed at a luncheon held at the Mount 
Royal Hotel in Montreal, while each 
club member received a combination 
pencil and cigarette lighter as a re- 
membrance of the trip. Retiring club 
president, C. H. Smolens, announced 
that the officers for the coming year 
were the three largest producers, name- 
ly, Phil Campbell, Danville, Pa., presi- 


dent; Sol Lilienfeld, Atlantic City, 
N. J., first vice-president; Samuel 
Bernstein, Philadelphia, Pa., second 


vice-president. 

Short addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Clifton Maloney and Vice-presi- 
dent Jackson Maloney and the new club 
president, Phil Campbell. Director of 
Agency Service E. R. Hurst presented 
the prizes. 

A short meeting was held at the 
Manior Richelieu Hotel at Murray Bay. 
First a home office educational meet- 
ing was conducted before the club mem- 
bers, followed by an announcement by 
Vice-president Jackson Maloney of a 
new plan of awarding, under certain 
conditions, 1935 convention credits for 
agency building. 





Frisco Managers Meet 


“What’s Ahead” was the title of an 
address delivered by Francis V. Kees- 
ling, president, American Life Conven- 
tion, at the regular monthly luncheon 
meeting of the San Francisco General 
Agents and Managers Association, held 
at the Commercial Club, Tuesday, Sept. 
18, under the direction of W. J. Ar- 
nette, chairman of the group and San 
Francisco manager for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life. 


New Medical Associate 
for the Reliance Life 
Dr. I. Kenneth Gardner of Pitts- 


burgh has been added to the home office 
medical staff of the Reliance Life In- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh. He is 
a cardiologist, diagnostician and lab- 
oratory man and will advise the medi- 
cal department in these phases of life 
insurance medical practice. 


Retirement Income Contract 


The Cone Export and Commission 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., has announced 
the adoption of a cooperative retire- 
ment and insurance program for em- 
ployees of the company, based on sal- 
ary and length of service. In general, 
the plan will provide a retirement in- 
come equal to 1% per cent of the 
employee’s salary, in accordance with 
salary classifications, multiplied by the 
number of years of service. It also pro- 


Luther-Keffer Production 

The Luther-Keffer Agency of the 
Aetna Life, New York City, have an- 
nounced that the agency paid for 
$1,447,406 during the month of August, 
The total for the year is $14,317,190. 





N. W. Mutual Appointment 


Joe T. Brown, Mt. Sterling, Ky., has 
been appointed special agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 





Company of Milwaukee, Wis., for Mt. 
Sterling and adjoining territory. 


vides insurance protection throughout 
active service. The plan is cooperative. 











Already on the Way... 


AUGUST PRODUCTION 
SETS RECORD 


@ NYNL’s agency organization “jumped the gun” 
on the fall business upswing last month by setting 
] an all-time August high for new life insurance sold. 
The record-breaking total consisted of 1,686 appli- 


cations amounting to $6,300,927. 


@ Regardless of the fact that 1929 was a boom year 
and that now we are supposedly only started on the 
way up from the bottom, this record exceeded 
1929's best previous August by 18 per cent and was 


54 per cent greater than last year’s August total. 


@ No contest or special drive for business figured 
in this record. However, August was the first month 
! in which the new NYNL Sales Portfolio, “Common 
Sense in Considering Life Insurance,” was in gen- 


eral use. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| O. J. ARNOLD. pacsiwext 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Congressional Regulation of 


Insurance Admitted Possible 


Secretary Walter H. Bennett of National Agents’ Association 
Strikes Iron As Well As Keynote in Convention Address Pointing 
"Road to Recovery"; Hits at Nationalistic Propaganda 

[By a Staff Y Comeenpeniont. ] 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Sept. 19.—Striking the convention theme 
of “The Road to Recovery,” Walter H. Bennett, secretary and coun- 
sel of the National Association of Insurance Agents, pointed specifi- 
cally to some of the things that the association membership may 
expect and some of the problems that beset it along that highway. 


Hitting first at the unauthorized ac- 
tivities of Lloyd’s of London, Mr. Ben- 
nett said that that organization has 
the temerity to send representatives, 
in the guise of big banking interest, 
into the very halls of Congress with 
open confession that they are unwilling 
to abide by our laws and pay their just 
taxes. “An aroused public conscious- 
ness is the only sure way to bring re- 
lief from such a condition,” said the 
speaker who estimated that more than 
$100,000,000 in premiums is paid an- 
nually by banks alone to “this institu- 
tion that sets itself above our laws.” 
The Treasury Department each year 
publishes a list of companies acceptable 
to it, why then should not Government 
require that banks which are members 
of the Federal Deposit System patron- 
ize only companies which operate in 
compliance with State laws where such 
members are located? 

An effective method for putting an 
end to the operations of unauthorized 
companies of every class would be to 
deny them the use of the mails, said 
Mr. Bennett. Insurance men should 
urge the passage of legislation along 
this line to the end that such a law 
may become a milestone along “the 
road to recovery.” 

Nationalistic propaganda detrimental 
to the comity of insurance companies 
and the best interests of the business 
was flayed by Mr. Bennett who declared 
that “the road to recovery” lies along 
the way of recognizing the foreign 
companies which are loyal to the Amer- 
ican Agency System as on a parity 
with American companies of the same 
faith and order. 

The fact that American companies 
operating in the British Empire do not 


receive the same recognition there as 
is accorded British companies here 
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Walter H. Bennett 


was, however, instanced by Mr. Bennett 
together with the statement that “if 
the British companies expect to main- 
tain their standing in this country they 
should endeavor to the utmost to bring 
about equality of opportunity for 
American companies through the Brit- 
ish Empire. The discrimination now 
existing is obvious and should be re- 
moved.” 

At one point in his remarks, Mr. 
Bennett electrified his hearers by say- 
ing, “Perhaps you will be surprised if 
I suggest that Congressional regula- 
tion of insurance might do the business 
more good than harm.” He reviewed 
the history of insurance and showed 
that Congressional regulation was be- 
fore Congress more than 30 years ago 
and recited the fact that the organiz- 
ers of the National Board long ago 
adopted a resolution calling on Con- 
gress to enact such laws “as shall es- 
sentially nationalize the business of 
insurance in all the states.” The wide 
coverage and extensive ramifications 
of modern insurance “may easily bring 


Vote Permanent Service 


Office in Washington 


N.A.I.A. Executive Session Opens 
Grand Rapids Meeting; Rec- 
ord Attendance Reported 


By GENE ROoEscH 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., Sept. 18—Fir- 
ing the opening gun of the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at the Pantlind Hotel 
here today, the executive committee of 
that body took a memorable step at its 
confidential session and voted the estab- 
lishment of a permanent office in 
Washington, D. C., which will act as a 
service branch for the association and 
will be in charge of William T. Reed, 
Jr., as assistant counsel. 

According to a statement of a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, “the 
objective of the office will be to serve 
the interests of the membership not in 
connection with any one government 
undertaking but in regard to any insur- 
ance matters affecting the government.” 

The move is held to be the logical 
outcome of the increasing number of 
problems arising in Washington which 
involve the interests of local agents 
and the association intends to set up 
its Washington office with all possible 
speed and will apparently tax members 
one dollar each for the support of the 
unit. The head of that office, Mr. Reed, 
received his degree as master of law 
at the National Law College in Wash- 
ington and has been a member of the 
National Association for a number of 
years in addition to having worked 
with W. Owen Wilson, Sidney Smith 
and Walter Bennett during the course 
of their Washington negotiations. 

Nearly 1500 agents and company 
men are here in Grand Rapids for what 
promises to be the largest convention 
ever held by the National Association 
and every one of the members present 
with whom this correspondent talked 
expressed a favorable attitude toward 

(Concluded on page 20) 








the cycle swinging back toward na- 
tional supervision of an admittedly 
national business,” said Mr. Bennett. 

As regards compensation insurance, 
he sees little hope for the line “un- 
less ways are devised for providing it 
on a business-like basis.” 
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Agencies Should Not 
Be Stock and Mutual 


Vice-President of America Fore 
Stresses Need for Divorce of 
Producers’ Interest 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Sept. 20—The 
extent to which mutual insurance may 
develop in the future will depend 
largely upon the manner in which 
agents and stock companies meet oper- 
ating and management problems, de- 
clared C. W. Pierce, vice-president of 
the America Fore Group, in an address 
before the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents here to- 
day. As a general topic Mr. Pierce 
chose “Present-Day Aspects of Mutual 
Competition” and developed it by point- 
ing out that articles sold on price alone 
are seldom of permanent value. “Price 
salesmanship is admittedly cheap sales- 
manship,” he said. 

Many non-agency mutuals proclaim 
that their rates are based on stock com- 
pany tariffs but entirely eliminate the 
local agents, Mr. Pierce contended, yet 
in so doing they are unmindful of the 
fact that a qualified agency force is the 
very thing that the insurance buyer 
needs. 

Because of the many elements of dif- 
ference between stock and mutual com- 
panies, there are important 
why they should be divorced in agen- 
cies. The primary reason, according to 
the speaker, is “that no man can serve 
two masters,” and that there is a 


reasons 


limited demand and market for mutual 
insurance which should be met by 
agents who write mutual insurance 
only. Stock companies should actively 
combat the trend of mutual companies 
to seek representation in agencies rep- 
resenting them and should, on the other 
hand, not seek to plant themselves in 
agencies handling mutuals. 

Turning to the insurance needs of 
large corporations, Mr. Pierce said that 
these were responsible for the growth 
of the many special underwriters’ asso- 
ciations such as the I.U.B. and others 
and that a careful study of the reasons 
for the existence of such groups must 
be made before intelligent criticism can 
be advanced. 


Washington Office Voted 
(Concluded from page 19) 


the intention to open a Washington 
office. 

The convention activities as such 
began here Tuesday morning with a 
series of breakfast conferences held by 
the National Councillors from the sev- 
eral states. Finances, legislative work, 
regional meetings, local boards and 
similar topics came up before these 
gatherings. Subsequently the National 
Councillors met in executive session at 
which Ed Cole of Fall River resigned 
as chairman of the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association conference committee 
to be succeeded by Charles Varney of 
Rochester, N. H. 

Allan I. Wolff, retiring president of 
the National Association, presided at 
the National Councillors meeting with 











American Home Fire Assurance 
Company 


Meets Its Obligations 
PROMPTLY 





111 William Street 





Surplus to Policyholders 
$2.063.948 


New York 
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E. J. Cole Pledges Unbiased 
Service at Agents’ Dinner 


GRAND Rapiws, MIcH., Sept. 19—The 
get-together dinner of the National As. 
sociation of Insurance Agents was held 
in the Civic Auditorium building here 
Tuesday evening with a record crowd 
in attendance and with the State of 
Michigan being officially represented 
by Insurance Commissioner Charles E, 
Gauss. At the conclusion of the dinner 
greetings from the Michigan Associa. 
tion to the National Association were 
voiced by W. G. McCune, retiring 
president of the state body, and greet- 
ings from the Grand Rapids Associa- 
tion were conveyed by James M. Crosby, 
Jr., its president. 

E. J. Cole, chairman of the National 
Executive committee responded on be- 
half of the agents and guests. Mr. Cole, 
who will be the next president of the 
National Association, pledged the asso- 
ciation to a continuation of its stand 
that no individual interest can bh 
served by the federal activities of the 
association but that the broadest inter. 
ests of companies and agents alik 
must and shall be held to the fore. 








Carlyle Eubank as secretary. George 
Carter reported on activities of the 
Western Underwriters Association and 
Thomas Southgate handled those of the 
Interstate Underwriters Bureau. Fred- 
erick Hickman discussed progress in 
company cooperation on compensation 
matters and Albert Dodge of Buffalo 
dealt with conference matters pertain- 
ing to E.U.A. actions in the east. 
The question of property insurance 
where life insurance companies have 
made loans was elaborated upon by 


Mr. Dodge, who reported that the Life 


Presidents Association was cold to the 
idea of having the National Associa- 
tion distribute this business among local 


agents but that the Life Office Manage: | 


ment Association had the matter under 
advisement. 

Unless there is a definite and un 
foreseen upset in all the “dope” E. J. 
Cole of Fall River, Mass., will succeed 
Allan I. Wolff as president of the ass0- 
ciation at the election of officers o 
Friday. The nominating committee 
has postponed its meeting until Thurs- 
day night, but Mr. Cole is deservedly 
sure of his place on the slate. So fat, 
Rochester, New York, has made the 
strongest bid for the meeting place for 
the annual convention next year with 
Augusta, Ga., standing out in its con 
tention for the honor of the mid-yea! 
meeting. 
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Hot Resentment Flares 


Among Michigan Agents 


Lack of Company Cooperation 
Criticized at State Meet; J. A. 
Grow Becomes New President 


(By a Staff Correspondent) 

GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Sept. 18.— 
Agency resentment of company unwill- 
ingness to cooperate flared into some- 
thing approaching open revolt here to- 
day when George W. Carter, newly- 
elected councilman to the national as- 
sociation, addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Association of In- 
surance Agents and made the ironic 
statement that “Wonderful brain power 
is located in the minds of those com- 
Mr. Carter aired the 
agents’ grievances before the largest 
state gathering of its kind ever held in 
the Wolverine territory and said that 
the companies’ failure to appreciate the 
agents’ standpoint has been responsible 
for the lack of an underwriting atti- 
tude broad enough to include smudge 
coverage, vacancy permits and similar 
items in the general policy issued. He 
did, however, point out that the single 
location provisional form as obtaining 
on the Pacific Coast has finally been 
granted in territory of the Western 
Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Carter decried the practice of 
having companies contact the assured 
direct without the presence or assist- 
ance of the agent and said that opera- 
tion of this character tend to weaken 
the publie’s faith in the necessity for 
the American agency system. “Just let 
the companies try to write stock insur- 
ance without the agent,” he said, “and 
see how far they get.” 

At the annual election of officers, re- 
tiring President William McCune gave 
way to a slate composed of J. Alfred 
Grow of Detroit as president; Joseph 
W. Mundus of Ann Arbor as vice-presi- 
dent; J. M. Crosby, Jr., of Grand 
Rapids as treasurer; and the perennial 
George Brown as secretary. 

The Michigan association adopted a 
resolution endorsing the attitude of the 
CCC in giving cotton insurance to local 
agents and also one lauding the HOLC 
for its recognition of agency and com- 
pany interests in the placing of insur- 
ance on properties on which it has 
made loans. The association also 
adopted a memorial on the death of 
Percy Goodwin as presented by Clyde 
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b. Smith of Lansing and one on the 
death of James Case as offered by 
Charles Frees. 


Unauthorized Carriers 
Are Legislative Target 


GRAND RaApips, MIcH., Sept. 19—Re- 
porting for the legislative committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents here today, William A. Reisert 
said that the most important legisla- 
tive matter before the members was 
that dealing with unauthorized carriers. 
He pointed out that the Fletcher bills, 
designed to overcome this obstacle, 
were never reported out of Congres- 
sional committee. The proposal of 
Senator Neely, that all members of the 
Federal Deposit System purchase in- 
surance from companies duly qualified 
in the States in which the individual 
bank is located, was favorably reported 
by the Senate Judiciary committee, said 
Mr. Reisert, but “the Senate never got 
around to it.” 

The Neely measures will be pushed 
again at the coming session of Con- 
gress, declared Mr. Reisert, and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents will back them to the full. 

The report warned Association mem- 
bers that forty-four State legislatures 
will meet next year and that all but 
two of these will convene during Jan- 
uary. “Watch the bills that are intro- 
duced to make sure that none of them 
is detrimental,” said Mr. Reisert and 
“remember that measures detrimental 
to the insurance companies are almost 
always, directly or indirectly, detri- 
mental to agents.” 


Edwin Parrish Again Heads 
Pacific Coast Department 


Edwin Parrish, retired vice-president 
of the Continental group and other 
companies comprising the America 
Fore group, has been recalled from 
retirement to assume the duties as 
head of the Pacific Coast Department. 
C. V. McCarthy will remain secretary 
of the company, and John A. Carlson 
will be advanced from assistant sec- 
retary to secretary. 





Memorial on Percy Goodwin 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, at its meeting this week 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., adopted a 
memorial resolution regretting the 
death of Percival H. Goodwin, former 
president of the Association and one of 
its outstanding leaders for many years. 


Issues Proclamation On 
Fire Prevention Week 


President Roosevelt Calls for 
National Observance During 
Week Beginning October 7 


President Roosevelt, by proclamation 
issued last week, has designated the 
week of Oct. 7-13 as national Fire Pre- 
vention Week. The proclamation fol- 
lows: 


“Disastrous fires destroy each year 
property of many kinds to a total great- 
er than the whole value of all property 
in the nation in the days of our fore- 
fathers. This loss seriously offsets our 
normal gain in the national assets. 

“It is the simple obligation of every 
citizen to realize, knowing this, that a 
large proportion of these fires can be 
prevented by the exercise of proper care 
and by the use of appropriate fire pre- 
vention measures. 

“T call special attention to the unfor- 
tunate fact that a very large percentage 
of fires in every part of the nation is 
caused by acts of individual careless- 
ness and that millions of dollars’ worth 
of property could be preserved each 
year by the realization on the part of 
the individual of his or her responsibil- 
ity to the community. 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim 
and designate the week beginning Oct. 
7, 1934, as Fire Prevention Week, and 
I particularly urge State and municipal 
officials, civic and commercial organiza- 
tions, school authorities, the clergy and 
the press to emphasize the danger of 
and needless waste caused by fire and 
to encourage to study of ways and 
means whereby fire hazards and dis- 
astrous consequences of fire may be 
prevented as far as possible.” 





Eastern Separation Made 


Retroactive as of July | 


The separation announcement of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association mak- 
ing it retroactive in the excepted cities 
as of July 1 came as a distinct shock to 
the non-affiliated companies. 

Many of these companies have been 
staging an intensive drive since the 
first of July and have gotten into many 
mixed offices throughout the excepted 
territory. 

The non-affiliated companies, there- 
fore, are wondering what will happen 
to the many appointments they have 
made within the past six to eight weeks. 
They are hoping that the E.U.A. will 
hold the retroactive phase in status 
quo and will permit the agents to re- 
tain the non-affiliated companies taken 
on previous to the separation announce- 
ment. 
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Agency System 
Feeling Its Oats 


The members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, convening 
in annual session at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, this week, have rarely been 
in such jovial mood. Their enthusiasm 
for that great aggregation of insur- 
ance producers known as the American 
Agency System may well run ram- 
pant. That system has definitely 
emerged from its diffidence in the face 
of potential legal difficulties and has 
proved its right to represent the view- 
point of the agents not only before 
state insurance departments, but be- 
fore Government bureaus. 

Leaders of the National Association 
have, with justified intensity, followed 
definite plans for the advancement of 
the agents’ aims. They have seen that 
this is no time for diffidence. They 
have seen that real cooperation from 
the companies has not been forthcom- 
ing. They have seen those things which 
they consider of primary importance 
being relegated to the background of 
affairs. Accordingly they have acted. 

One instance of the influence exerted 
by the National Association on behalf 
of its members and of insurance as a 
whole was seen in the final outcome of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation cot- 
ton insurance problem. Brokers and 
companies both had angled for this 
account without regard to the inherent 
rights of the agents in the field. 


Balance of Power 


Now Being Reached 


Again, in the matter of the Code of 
Fair Practices, the strengthened hand 
of the agents was shown. True, the 
Code is no longer probable, but the 
activity of the National Association 
brought out one salient point, if none 
other. That is the admission on the 
part of the companies that unfair prac- 
tices do exist in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. It also proved that the agents 
cannot depend upon the companies for 
cooperation in the examination and 
removal of problems which concern 
both. 

There has long been extant a situa- 
tion in the fire insurance business 
under which the companies have been 
the leaders, if not the dictators, but 
there is gradually but surely growing a 
feeling among the field forces that such 
a role is not entirely within the true 
facts. The agents point out that, from 
a stockholder’s standpoint, they are the 
ones who make the profits in fire insur- 





—, 


ance. The company figures continue tp 
show profits from underwriting. Op 
the other hand, the agents are aware 
that in the company phase of the busi. 
ness—including investment, manage. 
ment, acquisition, etc.—the underwrit. 
ing profits are dissipated. One agent 
recently put the matter in a nutshell 
when he said: “The agents make the 
money and the companies lose it.” 

As a result of these and other con. 
siderations, the agents are beginning 
to doubt the wonted omnipotence of the 
companies and are realizing more and 
more that they have a power to hand 
which can fearlessly be employed to 
force recognition of their rights. 

The day may come when the agents 
will not be content with the companies’ 
admission that bad practices exist, but 
will force the companies to cooperate 
with them in stamping out those prac- 
tices. The effectiveness of the boycott 
as a weapon has too often been dem. 
onstrated to go unrecognized. 


Chances of Unity 
Seen as Brighter 

The National Association, of course, 
suffers from the same ill to which all 
organizations are subject — dissension 
in the ranks. Such dissension, however, 
is becoming less and less as the power 
of the Association increases and recal- 
citrant members are brought into line 
by the pressure of the facts. The asso- 
ciation may soon be sufficiently solidi- 
fied as to make it possible for it to 
enforce its just demands on the con- 
panies. Then, if a plea for cooperation 
goes unanswered, the appeal can be 
followed by compulsion. As a matter 
of fact, some companies deserve to have 
a whip cracked over their backs. Leav- 
ing the ethical companies to uphold the 
torch of business morality, they have 
gone their own sweet ways heedless 
of the harm done to the business, nor 
have they hesitated to disregard the 
rights of agents in their greed for 
premium volume which their own mis- 
management promptly dissipates. 

It is to such companies that the 
National Association must give no 
quarter. When a certain practice is 
held to be against the best interests of 
fire insurance, the company indulging 
in it should be obliged to explain to the 
association and if it then continues to 
persist in what is proverbially known 
as the “error of its ways,” it should 
be denied business not only from the 
agents, but from other companies 
which the agents represent. 

Up to the present, the National 
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Association has not felt it advisable to 
embark on such a program, but the 
time is not far distant when it will 
have the power. Once that power is 
attained, there will be great need for 
watchfulness to see that it is not 
abused. So long, however, as the com- 
panies continue to carry out their indi- 
yidual modes of operation without con- 
sulting with the agents on problems of 
wide import, there will be a gradual 
drifting apart between the company 
organizations and those of the agents. 
Such drift, unless intelligently checked, 
means eventual wreckage. 





Company Attitude Seems 
Somewhat "Left Handed" 


That the agents are not insensible to 
the left-handed attitude of some fire 
insurance companies was made obvious 
in the remarks of Allan Wolff, presi- 
dent of the National Association, on 
the subject of the wider aspects of 
separation. Consistent separation, Mr. 
Wolff told the convention at Grand 
Rapids this week, can be viewed with 
equanimity, but the existing inconsis- 
tencies are far from soothing to the 
eyes of the field forces. The principle 
of separation demands that an agency 
break ties of long standing in many 
cases at the same time that the com- 
panies demanding that severance con- 
tinue their affiliation with “outsiders” 
through reinsurance agreements, pools 
and similar instrumentalities. 

Bringing this question into the open, 
Mr. Wolff said: “One of the Govern- 
ment bureaus has a tidy amount of 
business. It is written by a company 
pool. In that pool, it is said, there are 
three organization companies, one non- 
organization stock company and one 
mutual. These organization companies 
would have us throw out of our offices 
the non-boarder and the mutual, but 
are they willing to discontinue the 
arrangement they are reported to have 
made with them and incur the danger 
of losing this nice piece of Government 
business? We believe not.” 

Continuing, the speaker said: “Such 
companies have an eye only to their 
own prosperity. They have no moral 
tight to continue to lie down beside 
hon-organization companies in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere and then ask us 
to refuse to harbor them in our offices.” 
Stressing the fact that companies are 
hot willing to cooperate with agents in 
removing evils from the fire insurance 
business, Mr. Wolff said: “Repeatedly 
we have held open the door of confer- 
ence, but to small avail. The companies 
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which dashed aside our hopes for crea- | 
tion of a jointly-controlled organization 
for the adjustment and settlement of 
our business problems owe the business 
an obligation to devise an adequate 
substitute. The urgency of that obliga- 
tion grows stronger every day.” 








The Agent's Arm 
Is Strengthening 


Another of the problems which the 
agents are discussing at Grand Rapids 
this week is that covering insurance 
for properties on which the H.O.L.C. 
has made loans. The proposals sub- 
mitted to Washington on the subject 
have been various and varied, but—up 
to the present writing—the H.O.L.C. 
has successfully concealed its real feel- 
ings and has given no decisive indica- 
tion of its plans. 

The proposal submitted by the Na- 
tional Association may not be the only 
workable mode of procedure which 
would be fair to all concerned, but just 
now it seems to be. The interests of 
the agents are, obviously, protected, 
but the part that the companies must 
play in carrying out the program is 
fully recognized and provided for. 

The unfortunate feature of the 
H.O.L.C. matter, and the one which is 
probably responsible for the close study 
that body is giving the subject, is the 
fact that there was no joint insurance 
proposal submitted. Had the agents 
and companies, as well as the brokers, 
held meetings, agreed on the form the 
proposal should take, and then sub- 
mitted it to the H.O.L.C., that organi- 
zation would by now have put the pro- 
posal to work. The present situation 
is another indication that little good 
and much harm can be done by failure 
to act in concert. As already pointed 
out, the agents are not yet strong 
enough to force concerted action and 
the companies lack either the courage 
or the willingness to take the step. 

If the H.O.L.C., despite the absence 
of unity in fire insurance ranks, finally 
decides to accept the proposal of the 
National Association, then the Asso- 
ciation’s position in the business will 
have been greatly strengthened and the 
power of its influence, as typified in 
the C.C.C. question, will be additionally 
felt. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the National Association is 
awaiting the decision of the H.O.L.C. 





with more interest even than that of 
the companies. An outcome favorable 
to it would bring nearer that day when | 
the companies can be forced to a full 
consideration of the agents’ aims. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogEsCH 


OME insurance company missed the 

boat in that Morro Castle disaster. 
There was the ruined hulk of a once- 
proud vessel beached a short distance 
from the shore at a point where 50,000 
automobiles in a single day brought 
their loads of the curious to gaze at 
the unique spectacle and speculate on 
the probabilities of a similar fate over- 
taking them. What an opportunity for 
advertising! 

* * * 


AD I been a fire insurance company 

official, I would have begged, bor- 
rowed or stolen the right to use the 
side of the wreck for a billboard and I 
would have painted there (with fire- 
resisting paint, if necessary) such 
wording as would have burned the 
lesson of the necessity for insurance 
into the mind of every person who 
viewed the hull. If I could not have 
secured permission to use the side of 
the vessel itself, I would have erected a 
metal billboard as near to it as would 
be consistent with visibility from shore. 
Of all the opportunities to tell the story 
of insurance visually and with unfor- 
gettable insistence, the Morro Castle 
afforded the best within many a year. 

* * * 


PROPOS of the Morro Castle, I 
personally believe that the vari- 
ous investigations now being conducted 
will all come to naught. There will be 
the usual continuation of newspaper 
splurging for a time; there will be 
charges and counter charges; there will 
be a few pertinent facts as to the ac- 
tions of the crew and passengers; and 
then the entire matter will become 
yesterday’s ashes. That is what I 
think. What I hope is that the out- 
come will be a change in the old mari- 
time law of 1851 so that owners can be 
held liable for the actions of their em- 
ployees even while the latter are at 
sea. I also hope that a mandatory 
statute will result which would make it 
illegal to use wooden furniture, panel- 
ling, floors, etc., in the construction and 
outfitting of any liner designed for 
passenger travel. I would also like to 
see all draperies made of fire-resisting 
materials, leaving only mattresses, bed- 
ding and linen as flammable parts of 
the ship’s equipment. The saving in 
human life and property which this 
would offset would more than justify 
such a course. There is no valid ex- 
cuse for sending tinder boxes to sea. 
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SPECIALIZING 
IN CORRECT SOLUTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


Whether it’s a simple clean-up need or a 
many-sided financial program— 


























“THERE’S A PLAN THAT FITS” 


Participating AND Non-Participating 

Standard Life and Endowment Policies 

Guaranteed-rate, minimum-cost Estate Re- 
plenishment 

Retirement Income with Immediate Insur- 
ance 

Retirement Annuities and Life Annuities 

Family Income Protection 

“5-way” Life Insurance (Accident & Sick- 
ness benefits included) 

Sub-Standard Insurance 

Non-Cancellable Disability Income Protec- 
tion 

Modern Accident Insurance—for men and 
women 

Medical Expense Reimbursement Plans 


Founded 1868 


acitic Mutual Life 


Insurance Company samen 
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Home Office— Assets— 
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sume the obligation of caring for 


COURAGE !! 


We look at things differently in 
America. 
Although we are only 6% of the 


world population, we own 70% of 


the world life insurance. 


It has always been an old American 
custom for the individual to as- 


his own. 


Through life insurance sixty-five 
millions of our people are share- 
holders in America’s wealth, pres- 
ent and future. 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE | 
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Hard Winter Ahead 


Goose bone prophets freely predict another hard 
winter ahead. But life insurance men who are 
properly equipped for easier selling need not 
worry over cold weather. Increased production 
will keep their home fires burning brightly. 


Fidelity offers .... 


In addition to effective visual appeals which cap- 
ture attention, arouse interest and launch the 
agent into his selling theme in the first few min- 
utes of the interview, Fidelity workers are backed 
by a complete kit of modern policies, including 
Low Rate Life, Family Income and its famous 
“Income for Life” plan. 


Pep ixsun MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presatent 
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William |. Morrow Heads 


Int’l Claim Association 


Retiring President Dennis Lauds 
Service Rendered by Claim 
Men at Anniversary Meeting 


At the close of its three-day con- 
vention in White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., last week, celebrating its Silver 
Anniversary, the International Claim 
Association elected William I. Morrow, 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
as its president for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected were: vice-presi- 
dent, L. D. Erion, Travelers Health 
Association; secretary, Louis L. Gra- 
ham, Business Men’s Assurance; trea- 
surer, F. L. Templeman, Maryland Cas- 
ualty; executive committee—chairman, 
Robert K. Metcalf, Connecticut General 
Life; William A. Dennis, Prudential; 
Daniel J. Reidy, Guardian Life; and 
D. R. MacKenzie, Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto. 

Approximately 200 members at- 
tended the sessions, which were opened 
by the retiring president, William A. 
Dennis, chief adjuster of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America. 
The presidential address, delivered by 
Mr. Dennis, had as its theme “Cooper- 
ation,” and stressed the responsibili- 
ties of the claim man’s work to the in- 
surance companies, which, he said, 
have paid to policyholders over eleven 
billions of dollars in the last four years. 
In preventing the payment of unjust 
claims where fraud, dishonesty and 
misrepresentation were resorted to, he 
said, the claim man is not only pro- 
tecting his company, but also those 
honest policyholders whose savings 
have been turned over to the company 
in good faith. 

Commenting on the value of the As- 
sociation to the claim man, President 
Dennis said that the purpose of the 
meeting was to exchange information 
on the handling of claim problems, 
which means cooperation throughout 
the year and the ability to act together 
whenever it is necessary to do so. The 
fact that the Association started as a 
small organization and that it now 
includes practically all of the important 
companies in this country and Canada 
is proof of its importance to the claim 
men, he said. 

In addition to the address of Super- 
intendent of Insurance George S. Van 
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Schaick, reported in these columns last 
week the address of Dr. H. W. Ding- 
man, vice-president and medical di- 
rector, Continental Assurance, on 
“Claim Psychology” was a feature of 
the first day’s session. Dr. Dingman 
stressed the importance of understand- 
ing human nature in the handling of 
accident and health claims. 

Other speakers at the sessions in- 
cluded T. M. Riehle, vice-president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, on “A Field Man’s Reflec- 
tions on Claim Departments;” Valen- 
tine Howell, associate actuary in 
charge of underwriting, Prudential, on 
“The Value of Claim Experience to 
Underwriters;” and Henry I. Eager, 
counselor-at-law, Kansas City, Mo., 
who spoke on “Some Experiences in 
Defending Insurance Cases.” 





Travelers Promotes Randall 
To Vice-President's Post 


L. Edmund Zacher, president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Jesse W. 
Randall from secretary of the compen- 
sation and liability department to the 
position of vice-president in full charge 
of that department of the company. 
Louis J. Kempf, manager of casualty 
lines in the Chicago branch office, is 
appointed to the post vacated by Mr. 
Randall. Mr. Randall succeeds the late 
Robert J. Sullivan. 

Coming to the Travelers as a mail 
clerk in 1905, Mr. Randall was soon 
transferred to the liability department 
and in 1910 became a special agent in 
the field organization of the Travelers 
Indemnity. In the following year, he 
was promoted to be casualty manager 
of the Springfield, Mass., branch, later 
becoming manager of the Worcester 
branch and, in 1912, assistant manager 
of the Boston Branch. He returned to 
the home office in 1915 as assistant 
secretary of the compensation and lia- 
bility department and in 1927 was 
made secretary of the department. 

Mr. Kempf came to the Travelers in 
1912 as special agent of the Travelers 
Indemnity in boiler lines in the Chi- 
cago branch office. He became assistant 
manager for compensation, liability 
and indemnity lines in 1915, and man- 
ager of casualty lines in the same 
branch in 1918. He has been active 
in the Insurance Federation of Illinois, 
which he served two years as presi- 
dent. 


A. L. Keys Reelected 
by Illinois Agents 


State Association in Convention 
Hears Farm Land Banks Criti- 
cized for Insurance Methods 


Alvin S. Keys of Springfield was re- 
elected president of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents at the 
annual convention of that body which 
was held in Chicago Monday of this 
week. All other officers, with one ex- 
ception, were reelected, W. Herbert 
Stewart, Chicago, being newly named 
to the third vice-presidency. 

Reporting as chairman of the farm 
committee, Mark I. Hall said that con- 
siderable criticism has been aroused by 
continuance of the arrangement by 
which certain stock companies and the 
Farm Land Banks carry, on an open 
policy schedule, insurance on farms 
where the farmers have not kept up 
their premium payments. “Even though 
he does not happen to represent the 
carrying company,” Mr. Hall said, “it 
seems that nevertheless the farm agent 
should be paid brokerage. As every- 
one knows, the companies require the 
agent to do much work in securing 
data, making surveys, measurements, 
diagrams, taking applications and ser- 
vicing a farm risk.” 

Citing the increasing loss ratios on 
automobile insurance in Chicago, W. 
Herbert Stewart, chairman of the com- 
mittee on casualty and surety, recom- 
mended that bureau companies. be 
asked to develop a plan to meet the 
demand for preferred risk ratings on 
non-commercial vehicles. 

Frank M. Chandler, chairman of the 
membership committee, reported that 
the Association had increased its mem- 
bership 13 per cent during the year. 
Resolutions were adopted at the meet- 
ing commending the H.O.L.C. and C.C. 
C. for the parts they have played in co- 
operating with local insurance agents. 





Two Promotions 
by the Home 


The Home Insurance Company has 
announced the advancement of State 
Agent S. A. Mehorter of Northern New 
Jersey and J. W. Teese, manager of the 
company’s Camden office, to supervisors 
in the Eastern Department at the Home 
Office. 
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Compensation Programs 
That Are Radically Different 


Last week these paragraphs were de- 
voted to an informal discussion of 
workmen’s compensation insurance and 
the thought was entertained that in 
their attack on the problem of excessive 
losses and inadequate rates, the pro- 
tagonists of stock insurance were han- 
dicapped by their unwillingness to 
embrace any plan which departed radi- 
cally from the orthodox principles to 
which their system of operation clings. 
It was suggested that in the face of the 
disastrous experience registered in com- 
pensation insurance in recent years, 
that the time had passed for dalliance 
with academic arguments and abstract 
principles. 

There are a number of proposals, 
ruled out in past years on the grounds 
of radicalism, which are now being 
dusted off and brought up for recon- 
sideration. In them, rather than in the 
patching. and plugging of a discredited 
system, lies the future of the stock 
companies in the field of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


W. W. Greene's Speech 
Stirred Up the Thinkers 


In June, 1933, the Casualty Actuarial 
Society invited Winfield W. Greene, 
vice-president of the General Reinsur- 
ance Corporation, to address the spring 
meeting of that body on the subject of 
workmen’s compensation § insurance. 
Mr. Greene responded with a paper 
that drove a good many old liners back 
on their heels. He struck sharply at 
certain fundamental phases of the pres- 
ent operating code and boldly advocated 
the “repeal” of the following princi- 
ples: 


I. There shall be no competition 
between stock companies in respect 
of the assured’s net premium cost. 

II. A stock company shall not 
pay dividends to policyholders. 


In support of his attack on these 
fundamentals of stock company com- 
pensation practice, Mr. Greene drew 
heavily on life--insurance and cited 
many analogies between the two lines. 
He pointed out that the life companies 
competed openly in the matter of net 
premium cost and that numerous Amer- 
ican stock life insurance companies 
have been paying dividends to policy- 
holders for many decades past with no 
apparent damage to their financial 
well-being or to their status as mem- 
bers of the life insurance group. 


It is difficult to trace the influence of 
a single speech on insurance thought, 
but subsequent events would seem to 
indicate that Mr. Greene’s paper, wide- 
ly publicized in The Spectator and 
other journals, started a lot of insur- 
ance men thinking along lines that 
were new to them and encouraged 
many advanced thinkers in the busi- 
ness to resume the advocacy of schemes 
which had formerly been frowned upon 
as radical and visionary. It is quite 
possible, for example, that Mr. Greene 
may have been partly responsible for 
the revival of interest in the retro- 
spective rating plan—a plan, inciden- 
tally, which he does not (or did not a 
year ago) favor, although he is an ad- 
vocate of the participating principle 
for stock companies. 


Reintroducing the 
Retrospective Rate 

Retrospective rating hit the head- 
lines last year for a time and then the 
shouting abruptly subsided. Sponsored 
by a number of the important produc- 
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ers who make up the National Assogj- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
it was eventually taken in to the bos- 
oms of the stock company executives 
and announced as the basis of a new 
plan. However, it went by the boards 
without a hearing. There was a big 
pow-wow at Chicago with the Insur- 
ance Commissioners but the retrospee- 
tive plan was not put forward, appar- 
ently on the tip that it would have 
small chance of acceptance. Interest in 
it has since revived. 

Retrospective rating is a form of ex- 
perience rating which calls for a modi- 
fication of the rate at the expiration of 
the term of the policy in accordance 
with the experience sustained during 
the term. In putting it into effect there 
must, of course, be first quoted. an in- 
itial rate which will later be modified 
according to the experience. It is at 
this point that the first stumbling block 
is encountered. An initial rate under 
the retrospective plan has to be con- 
siderably higher than the rates at 
present. The practical difficulties which 
appear to stand in the way are the in- 
ability to secure approval for a special 
loading in the rates or as an alterna- 
tive, to create a fund for returns out 
of expense reductions or withdrawal of 
certain credits now allowed under the 
experience rating plan now in use. 


Incites Employers 
To Safety Engineering 


Although a number of technical ob- 
jections, similar to the one cited in the 
preceding paragraph, can be hurled at 
the retrospective rating plan, there can 
be marshalled in its favor a number 
of imposing arguments. 

In the first place, retrospective rat- 
ing would apparently effect a tremen- 
dous accomplishment in compensation 
conservation by providing the employer 
with an incentive for doing his part in 
the prevention of accidents to en- 
ployees. Although, under the present 
“prospective” rating plan, certain 
credits are established for prevention 
activities, there is nothing comparable 
to the actual return of premium for in- 
spiring the employer with active zeal in 
behalf of safety engineering. 

The rewards of retrospective rating 
to the employer will also tend to inter- 
est him in the general question of com- 
pensation laws and benefits—will enlist 
him in the ranks of the small band en- 
deavoring to keep the compensation 
laws and benefits within the scope orig- 
inally intended for them. 
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Aid to Sales and 
Public Relations 


From the points of view of both pro- 
duction and underwriting, the main 
idea of the retrospective rating plan 
is indeed attractive. At the present 
time the stock company salesman for 
compensation insurance often finds 
competition from the mutual companies 
withering. What is more, the class of 
business which he most often loses to 
his mutual competitor is the best, the 
highest type of risk, for that is the 
type of risk that can take advantage of 
the features of participating business. 
Thus there is an accumulative selection 
against the stock companies. If retro- 
spective rating can arm the salesman 
with a strong selling argument and 
enable him to bring back into the stock 
fold a multitude of the large and favor- 
able risks, current loss ratios should 
improve immeasurably. 

Finally in its appeal to the public, 
retrospective rating is far more attrac- 
tive and understandable than is the 
case with most rating schemes. It 
does not burden the laymen with any 
abstruse actuarial concepts. 


Participating Principle 
Favored for Stock Co's. 


Not all the advanced thinkers in the 
compensation field are, by any means, 
sponsoring the retrospective rating 
plan as such. But the singular thing 
about their attitude is that their ob- 
jections are not centered on the par- 
ticipating theory which it embodies. On 
the contrary, they cling to the partici- 
pating idea as the core of their pro- 
posal. Thus Mr. Greene, in a state- 
ment supplementing the proposals out- 
lined in his above-mentioned paper 
said: 

“The participating principle should 
be introduced. By the participating 
plan I do not mean a retrospective ex- 
perience rating plan concerned with the 
individual risk. Nor do I mean a re- 
trospective readjustment of rate level 
which is to apply to the business of all 
companies. Instead, I mean the prac- 
tice of giving the compensation policy- 
holders of a given carrier, as a group, 
irrespective of state lines, and after 
due allowance for profits to stockhold- 
ers, the benefit of the lowest cost which 
the company management can achieve 
both as to expense and as to loss ratio. 
This benefit would be conveyed to the 
policyholders in the form of a dividend 
Proportionate to the total earned pre- 
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mium of the individual assured. It 
would not affect the producer’s commis- 
sion which would be computed upon the 
gross premium (before dividend).” 





Cooperative 
Economy _ Measures 


Most advocates of a participating 
plan of one form or another for stock 
companies writing compensation insur- 
ance, realizing that positively adequate 
rates are essential to the plan, and 
realizing further that expenses must be 
pared if such rates are to be within 
reason, urge as a complement to the 
participating plan, the introduction of 
all feasible economies, especially those 
which may be effected by cooperative 
activity among the stock companies. 

The hope is generally expressed that 
some reduction in acquisition cost can 
be managed without creating bitterness 
between companies and their agents. 
There have been recent indications that 
agents are not implacable about this 
matter. 

Central payroll auditing is 
being recommended and it is possible 
that the plan has more adherents now 
than when it was first proposed. 

The question of credit also arises in 
connection with reduction of expense. 
The free insurance, or not taken, evil is 
not inconsiderable in the compensation 
insurance field. In respect to this 
problem there have been discussions of 
provision for automatic cancellation 
and long term policies. 

Central adjustment bureaus, central- 
ized inspection, cooperative hospitaliza- 
tion and other topics are also men- 
tioned. 


Reconsider 


again 


Settling on a Plan 
and Fighting for It 


To sum up a number of opinions 
which your correspondent has gathered 
from forward-looking compensation ex- 
ecutives and oflicials, it would appear 
that there is a decidedly increasing 
sentiment for a compensation plan in- 
volving the adoption of the participat- 
ing idea, supplemented by such econ- 
omy measures as are possible. It seems 
that it would be wise to eliminate ob- 
jections that are petty, whimsical or 
hide-bound and get together on a plan 
that would appeal to the public and to 
officialdom by its simplicity, equitable- 
ness and practicality. It is then pro- 
posed to make a stand-up fight to get 
this plan accepted. Whether, it may be 
added, the mutuals like it or not. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


AM not one to take affront easily, 
| but I do object to being grossly mis- 
represented in the eyes of the general 
public. Indirectly I have been mis- 
represented and what is alleged to be 
my financial status has been broadcast 
far and wide in the daily prints. | 
have practically been called a capital- 
ist, and, truly, I resent that. It is all 
contained in a report of Frazier Jelke 
& Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on a study of the average 
man’s wealth, particularly his life in- 
surance and savings. The study shows 
that the average citizen has about $700 
in a bank and has a life insurance 
policy for $1,100. 

* ok + 

OTH of these allegations I vehe- 
mently deny. Frazier Jelke & Co. 
has grossly exaggerated the extent of 
my resources. I consider myself an 
everage citizen and I challenge Frazier 
Jelke & Co. to prove that I am not. 
I might overlook that part about the 
life insurance policy. I realize that 
some average citizens own enough life 
insurance to make up for the deficiency 
of others. But a bank account of $700! 
It is ludicrous. I take a great quantity 
of umbrage not only for myself but also 
for many average citizens with whom I 
am acquainted. Not one of that select 
circle, to my knowledge, can be accused 
of such affluence. If it can be proved 
that other average citizens really have 
accumulated such “average” savings, 
then I am done with sympathy for 
them and acknowledge myself as only 

“under-average.” 

* + * 


HE study of Frazier Jelke & Co. 

also states I lack confidence if I can- 
not answer certain questions in the 
affirmative. The questions, put to the 
average man, are: “Does he feel sure 
of his job? Sure of his present salary? 
Sure of the purchasing power of the 
money he has in the bank? Sure that 
he can keep up his life insurance? Sure 
that his life insurance provides ade- 
quate protection for his dependents? 
Sure that business is improving? Sure 
that he can provide his children with 
the education he has planned? Sure 
that he can care for himself in his old 
age? Sure that he can spend the money 
he has for the things he wants without 
being improvident?” My answer to each 
question is “No.” Yet I have the ut- 
most confidence in myself and in all 
average men who must answer “No.” 
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A. S. Cowlin Named Manager 
of Michigan Comp. Branch 


LANSING, MICcH., Sept. 17 — An- 
nouncement was made today by de- 
partment officials that A. S. Cowlin 


has been named manager of the pro- 
spective Michigan branch of the Na- 
tional Compensation council soon to 
be established in Detroit. Mr. Cowlin 
formerly was with the Massachusetts 
Rating and Inspection Bureau and more 
recently has been with the Michigan 
branch of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters and is 
therefore thoroughly familiar with 
rating and inspection procedure and 
with the Michigan situation. Compa- 
nies have been instructed to submit 
data on all policies expiring as of Oct. 
1 or subsequently in contemplation of 
beginning the bureau’s operations by 
that time. 

A number of experienced raters from 
other states are to be brought to the 
Detroit office to form the nucleus of an 
inspection force. It is presumed that 
between 10 and 15 raters will be re- 
quired for the Michigan field. Offices 
for the Michigan branch have been 
rented at 900 United Artists’ building. 





Plate Glass Insurance 
(Concluded from page 12) 


usual schedule of measurements is not 
required. The increased use of plate 
glass in the upper floors of buildings 
represents but part of the expansion in 
this industry, for today plate and other 
kinds of glass are used for a myriad of 
purposes in interior decoration. Mir- 
rors plain and ornamented with carv- 
ings and mitre cut surfaces, tinted and 
in different colors such as amber, blue 
and gunmetal are found in homes, 
museums, libraries, department stores, 
cafes and extensively in hotels. The re- 
placement costs are necessarily high in 
these cases and insurance is to be de- 
sired especially for this reason. 

The computation of premiums is com- 
paratively simple for the Manual con- 
tains a complete table of rates for all 
sizes of glass and these are the basic 
rates for plain plate and certain other 
kinds of glass enumerated, as applying 
to mercantile risks. The table rates are 
subject to multipliers for special kinds 
of glass, setting, location in building 
and finally by state, city or borough dif- 
ferentials with special discounts for 
certain classes of occupancy. 

A six-foot folding rule and a Plate 
Glass Manual are the tools required to 
quote rates and the operation is simple. 


‘circles. 


Wm. H. Wunner Named 
to Bankers Indemnity Post 


Harold P. Jackson, president of the 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, has announced the appointment 
of William H. Wunner as assistant sec- 
retary and production manager. Mr. 
Wunner, who is forty-seven years of 
age, is a well-known figure in casualty 
He began his insurance career 
with the old Frankfort General in 1903. 
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Secrets of how to sell insurance 
should be an open book to you. 
The open book is “The 
The 


September issue will give you 


Employers’ Pioneer.” 


suggestions for selling accident 
insurance, fidelity and surety 
bonds, _ boiler and 
some ideas about mutual com- 


insurance, 


petition and collections for good 
measure. Address Circulation 
Department, 110 Milk Street, 
Boston, for No 
obligation on your part. The 


your copy. 
Employers’ Group, publishers 
of The 
includes The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., The Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Company and the 


Employers’ Pioneer, 


American Employers’ Insurance 
Company. 














Aetna Safety Film Shown 
at Grand Rapids Exhibit 


One of the principal features of the 
39th annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in 
Grand Rapids this week was the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company’s safety 
and educational exhibit. 

In the interests of highway safety, 
the Aetna Casualty has produced a new 
talking picture, “Saving Seconds,” and 
this film was presented for the first 
time at its exhibit in Grand Rapids. 
For the presentation of the film, the 
“Aetna Theatre” was created as part 
of the Aetna exhibit, located in Lounge 
4 on the mezzanine floor of the Pant- 
lind Hotel. 

Included in the program at the 
“Aetna Theatre” in addition to the 
main attraction, “Saving Seconds,” was 
a slide film presentation on “Education 
and Planned Selling’ in which the 
principal steps in the Aetna Plan sur- 
vey method of systematic selling were 
illustrated and explained, and in which 
the numerous Aetna educational and 
sales aids were mentioned. 

The idea of systematic selling was 
brought out by means of large 4 ft. x 
7 ft. photographic murals placed about 
the main lobby and on the mezzanine. 


London Guarantee & Accident 
Makes Home Office Changes 


F. B. Newton has been promoted to 
the position of office manager at the 
United States branch of the London 
Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., to suc- 
ceed the late H. W. Kelley. Mr. New- 
ton started his insurance career in 
1914 and entered the employ of the 
London Guarantee & Accident in 1926 
as assistant statistician, becoming stat- 
istician in 1930. He is succeeded as 
statistician by W. P. Comstock, who 
came to the company about ten years 
ago. Mr. Comstock is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago, where he 
received a Bachelor of Science degree, 
having majored in mathematics. 





Harry Haynes Heads 
Alabama Fieldmen's Assn. 

Harry Haynes, of Hines Bros., was 
elected president of the Alabama Field- 
men’s Association at the annual meet- 
ing in Birmingham, Sept. 14. He suc- 
ceeds W. G. Ward of the Fireman’s | 
Fund, who was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. Other officers 
elected are: Vice president, H. J. Mor- 
ris, of Hartford Fire; secretary, Sam 
M. Boykin, Bankers Fire & Marine. 
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President Allan |. Wolff 
Delivers Annual Report 

(Concluded from page 7) 
Board, it still appears that it has met 
with only partial achievement. 

Adherents of the I.U.B. point with 
pride to the low loss ratio of its busi- 
ness. This appears to us without sig- 
nificance, because the class with which 
it deals is normally of a_ profitable 
type. 

It has been that the 
1.U.B. adopt a more definite plan of 
rating for country-wide application. 
This recommendation, like many a good 
one before it, has neglected if 
not discarded, but it is not too late 
to hope that it will yet be acted upon. 

The year has witnessed new inroads 
by non-admitted Many of 
the State supervising officials have been 
constrained to warn the public against 
patronizing unlicensed companies, but 
without success. 

Lloyds of London has grown unusual- 
ly aggressive during the year, partic- 
ularly in the bankers’ blanket 
field. At the last session of Congress, 
some intrepid Senators and Represen- 
tatives introduced measures designed to 
restrict the operations of the under- 
writers. The report of the Legislative 
Committee will discuss the 
introduced, none of which were enacted 
in the rush of the closing sessions. 

We feel that the Lloyds underwriters 
are not within themselves responsible 
for the present state of affairs so much 
as the laxity of our laws which permit 
them such wide latitude. 

While we are on the subject of these 
London underwriters, let us not forget 
that if the Towner Rating Bureau 
and its constituent companies were a 
little more considerate of modern busi- 
demands, and more inclined to 
recognize the orthodox production 
forces, there would not be such strong 
temptation to seek the foreign market. 


recommended 
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Dollars from Automobiles 
(Concluded from page 10) 


tection; once so convinced, the average 
American will somehow or other find 
a way of raising the money for some- 
thing he feels he cannot do without. It 
is certain he raised the sum necessary 
to buy the car, even though it may have 
been on the finance plan; the insurance 
can be purchased the same way. 

It is necessary to keep x close con- 
tact with your prospect if you are 
going to get his business. He is not 
going to sell himself any more than 
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the axe will attack the woodpile with- 
cut some human agency behind it. 
Have you made a list of the policy- 
holders you have lost during the past 
three or four years? Are you certain 
that the man who dropped his insur- 
ance on account of his inability to pay 
the premium is still unable to pay that 
premium? Perhaps he has gotten by 
during the uninsured period without 
accident, and will continue to drift 
zglong without protection unless you re- 
sell him. Have you contacted your 
client who had to dispose of his car 
and are you sure he has not purchased 
another one or is not contemplating 
the purchase of another? How many 
of your policyholders who bought 
cheaper insurance are still sold on that 


type of coverage—have you _ investi- 


gated? To the uninsured who says 
he cannot pay the premium at this 


time, have you offered the installment 
payment or premium finance plan? 
ARE YOU WORKING? This is the 
time to TRY SOMETHING. If you’ve 
never tried newspaper advertising— 
TRY IT. If you’ve never tried so- 
liciting by telephone—TRY IT. If you 
have any ideas whatsoever concerning 
the selling of insurance—TRY THEM. 
But remember no plan will work by it- 
self; the personal follow-up is the tie- 
up necessary between TRYING SOME- 
THING and DOING SOMETHING. 


How Insurance Looks 
to the Buyer 
(Concluded from page 11) 


firm needs every type of 
insurance available and that it will 
ultimately work to the detriment of 
the seller to take advantage of a pros- 
pect’s ignorance by selling him cover- 
age which is not economically sound 
for that insured. There should be de- 
liberate analysis of individual needs. 

Ultimately the success of an agency 
connection depends upon proof of faith- 


dividual or 


fulness. 

A great many insureds believe the 
underwriters are legitimate prey with 
an inexhaustible supply of funds which 
should be generously distributed re- 
gardless of insurance coverage and the 
actual loss sustained. This situation 
is probably due in part to the fact 
that insurance has for a long time 
been considered as a necessary evil. 
Failing to appreciate its fundamentals, 
the average buyer has become an easy 
prey of unscrupulous sellers, under- 
writers, or just plain incompetents. 

Is it any wonder that buyers of in- 


surance are turning to unbiased insur- 
ance counsellors and meeting together 
in conferences for a solution of their 
insurance problems? Insurers and their 
representatives generally, need have 
no fear of the ultimate outcome if they 
furnish the type of protection and ser- 
vice needed. If the individual plans 
or policies will not stand legitimate 
questioning, there is good reason for 
alarm, by the sponsors of unsound 
practices. If they meet the test, con- 
fidence will be multiplied. 

If we expect to go far on the road 
to recovery in the insurance business, 
we must establish certain principles of 
action. 

Common understanding is a _ neces- 
sity, requiring a closer relationship 
between the user of insurance and 
those who supply it. Self-interest is 
constantly blocking progress and needs 
to give way to cooperative efforts. 

Developments of insurance education 
from a practical standpoint should be 
encouraged among buyers, sellers, and 
all those interested in the protection 
of the public against loss. Ig- 
norance of requirements is bad enough, 
but insistence upon obsolete methods 
is decidedly harmful. 

Justifiable selling and purchasing. 
Overinsurance is a curse to everybody, 
and there is no place for high-pres- 
sure selling in insurance, for it is not 
a commodity for quick consumption, 
vut a safeguarding medium against un- 
foreseen circumstances. 

The practice of “clinching” accounts 
by stock purchasers, loans, planting 
agency representatives in the insured’s 
office, or appointing buyers as agents, 
is against public policy. 

Prevention facilities should be uti- 
lized to the utmost. 

Establishment of general confidence 


in the institution of insurance is a 
pressing need. 
The cooperation of all interested 


parties, the buyers, underwriters, sell- 
ers and administrators is needed to 
make insurance available in the most 
practical form. Each group has pur- 
sued its way without full coordination 
and the need of centralized collec- 
tive research is paramount. , 
There is no desire on the part of 
buyers to dictate but they frankly feel 
that their experience in the practical 
application of insurance to modern 
business problems may be of mutual 
benefit, and that they could make some 
contribution to the research program. 
The agents occupy a strategic posi- 
tion and may be highly instrumental 
in promoting any cooperative program. 
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NOW IT's Equitable Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 

LIFE INSURANCE Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 

ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


by WA LTER . LU FF For men with clean past records, in 


Author of “Life Underwriting OELAWARE, BAA 7 © ceca and 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 


Life Underwriting.” Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the | L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life | 
insurance and has signed a contract. 














Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that | ? 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- | OPPORTUNITY 
ment f y oe 5 . i r ; i 
ent for every new agent. The author explains “the | Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
demands and exactions that our business makes oi Liberal Contracts 
you as you enter it,’”” and puts before the new agent . “ 
~ oe ° *s*,.* . ° y we gy ¥ - " hi . 7 > 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you | rHE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly. Denver, Colorado 
it tells what every new agent “‘must face, what he 
is ‘up against’’’ in selling life insurance. 



































Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be amone ——— HOME FRIENDLY 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can a eT 
Cc be used for the older agent who needs to be resol! 1884 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance sellinx —_—__—_— Insurance Company of Maryland 


Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's v 
A C O PY Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research Fifty 2 Sie # a ge oe § —_ Pre: ee 


19 COPIES $5.40 Bureau. Rh. : : 
Pht Ref Insurance Companies in America. 
ORDER TODAY FROM Sereles Complete line of life contracts. Offices 


as = throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania. 

T HE I N S U RA N CE FIELD ns, Delaware and the District of Columbia. 
P. O. Box 1164 ||__ 1934 | CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 

LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY | Centre St. & Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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@ Hospitable Hotel Hone’ g : DOLLAR LIBRARY 
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You fee! at home the minute you enter the Spruce ; AN APPROACH TO 
You like its splendid central location its friendly 
hospitable atmosphere, its fine food and, of course FIRE INSURANCE 
the surprising economy of Spruce rates will surely By CLAYTON G. HALE 

appeal to you. Modern garage in connection. 


Here’s the biggest little book ever published on 
Fire Insurance. Its pages are just crammed 
with information. We believe it’s the most com- 


prehensive and concise treatment ever given the 
THIRTEENTH fs subject. Ideal for the man coming up for a license, 
q ; for the large buyer of insurance, and for the 
old timers as well. An ideal inexpensive present. 
Pocket size, well printed, attractively bound— 

. WY AND ONLY $1. No approval orders. Fill in 
ROOMS WITH ’ ROOMS WITH and mail the coupon today. Quantity prices on 
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i Single Daily FIRE INSURANCE” by Hale 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. | ] 
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